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MORAL FORCES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


URING the past twenty-five years, teach- 
ers have realized, and rightly so, that 
education should give to the child an 

understanding of the political, social, and eco- 
nomic world in which he is to live. In this the 
teachers of the social studies have taken the lead. 
As a consequence, the teaching of history as a 
chronological sequence of events has been largely 
replaced by a curriculum arranged according to 
topical treatments of certain major historical 
developments such as the rise of labor, the story 
of agricultural development, the growth of im- 
perialism, the slavery issue, etc. 

In this new treatment, we have clung almost 
entirely to the economic interpretation of history 
and the developments which we have selected 
have been those illustrating the force which the 
desire for wealth and for economic superiority 
have exerted in the life of men and of nations. 
For example, we have interpreted the making of 
the American Constitution as a successful at- 
tempt on the part of the wealthy men of property 
to construct a form of government which would 
safeguard their own economic interest; the in- 
dustrial development of America as the exploita- 
tion by a few men of the resources of the country 
at the expense of the many; and the First World 
War as the scramble of the capitalists of several 
countries for control of raw materials and mar- 
kets of the world. 

In all this there is some truth, but it is not the 
whole truth. The trouble and the danger lie 
in the fact that we have sometimes given this 
truth but no others. We have not seen behind 
the clash of economic forces the moral issues in- 
volved. The spirit of sacrifice, the pull of moral 
and spiritual forces from the earliest times to the 
present, have been given little place in the mod- 
ern school and college textbook. Many biogra- 
phies have “debunked” the men who were once 
the nation’s heroes in an effort to bring them 
down to our materialistic and inferior level of 


thinking and of living. The fact that Washington 
kept the Continental Army from disbanding 
through appealing to his men to serve their 
country on the same basis as himself—without 
pay; that Lincoln brought about unity among 
the nation’s leaders at a time of crisis through 
apologizing to his generals for his criticism of 
their conduct of the war—these and many similar 
examples of the way in which the course of na- 
tional destiny has been charted through simple, 
moral decisions, sometimes on the part of only 
one man, have been left largely if not entirely 
unrecorded in our modern textbooks. 


LONG with this materialistic interpretation 
of history, there has come a change in the 
objectives laid down for the teaching of the whole 
social studies program. In the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the purposes of the study 
of history included the appreciation of culture, 
training in moral values, and the inspiring of 
love of country. Now we tend to look on an 
understanding of the political, social, and eco- 
nomic world in which we live as the primary 
aim of the social studies program. It has been 
carefully enjoined upon those who teach this 
program that we are to awaken the child to the 
seriousness of the conditions which exist within 
the social order. We must point to the need for 
change but are often advised against presenting 
solutions. 

In this we have made two serious errors. The 
first is in assuming that any intelligent, sympa- 
thetic child awakened to the needs of the world 
around him will be willing to stop at simply 
understanding these needs. The point is that he 
will and does demand a solution. The second 
error is in supposing that our textbooks, written 
as they are, now present no solutions. The fact 
is, they do. The economic interpretation of his- 
tory of itself implies a solution—a solution which 
our students are quick to grasp. A materialistic 
interpretation of past and present problems pre- 
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supposes a materialistic solution if no other is 
given. And none is. The door is thus directly 
opened to the “isms.” Their ideas are sometimes 
openly expounded in the textbooks. If not, they 
are to be found in countless newspapers, maga- 
zines, books,—in the organs of public opinion 
over the nation—either openly expressed or 
subtly implied. Their materialistic doctrine de- 
nies the validity of an inner authority and of 
absolute moral standards in public and private 
life. These are the very foundations of democ- 
racy itself. The rapid seepage of this doctrine 
into the thinking of this country is not only re- 
sponsible for the lack of passion and of purpose 
in our national life but may in the end destroy 
it completely. 

Is this the philosophy we want our children 
to adopt? If we provide them no other, it is the 
one they are bound to accept. We teachers thus 
become an unwitting but nonetheless effective 
tool of the “isms”—a means of America’s destruc- 
tion instead of the instrument of reawakening 
her to her own national heritage. 


\ THAT is the real philosophy of America? 
What are the ideas which took thirteen 


quarreling individualistic states and welded them 
into a nation which pushed its way with passion 
and with verve to the shores of another ocean? 
They are very simple. They are in the heart of 
every American, only they have been drowned by 
the voices of materialism. They are the ideas 
which every teacher can and must call forth as 
the answer to the “isms.” 

Our forefathers were no saints. It is silly to 
pretend they were. But they did have certain 
fundamental moral and spiritual principles. 
These formed the pattern of the nation they 
fought to build and became deeply imbedded 
in the national consciousness. Many people 
frankly admit that our gods today are money, 
wealth, position, power—and that these form our 
pattern. 

The early histories of America and the lives 
of its national heroes tell what these simple, 
fundamental pirnciples were. They were integ- 
rity of character, the spirit of sacrifice, a united 
mind and will for the nation, and absolute re- 
liance on a Divine authority. Our more recent 
histories have either omitted or passed lightly 
over this vital aspect of their lives. 

What was it which gave birth to our nation in 
the first place? We were far outnumbered. We 
lacked money, equipment, supplies—all the mate- 


rial necessities for waging a war. Our one weapon 
was the secret of morale—a united mind and 
heart among those who committed themselves to 
the patriot cause. Washington on his knees at 
Valley Forge is a symbol of the real force which 
brought America into being. It was that force 
which made people willing to go without pay, 
without food, and to face the contumely of some 
who had once been their closest friends. When 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
wrote their names under the solemn pledge, 
“with firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honour,” 
it was no pious phrase. It was the honest expres- 
sion of all that was really in their hearts. 

Look at the lives of men like Washington, 
Madison, John Adams, Monroe. The most pains- 
taking research of later historians leaves the qual- 
ity of their characters intact. They were respected 
because of their honesty, trusted because of their 
devotion to the welfare of the country often at 
the sacrifice of their own personal advantage. 
They loved their homes and were inspired by 
them, and those homes, in turn, became the mod- 
els for the nation as centers of training in the 
simple virtues of honesty and unselfishness. 

What was the secret of Lincoln’s matchless 
leadership during the bitter war between the 
states? First, it was his undying passion for a 
united country. “If I could save the Union by 
freeing just one slave, I would do that. If I could 
save the Union by freeing all the slaves, I would 
do that.” Second, it was the fact that his people 
had confidence in his own personal honesty. 
“Honest Abe” was no casual nickname. It was 
a tribute to the quality of character which 
gripped the loyalty of his people and made them 
sure that they could depend upon his word. 
Third, it was the degree of his own sacrifice. The 
sleepless nights, the crowded days, the continual 
turning to God for strength and direction, and 
the endless love and caring for his people that 
showed in every word he uttered—these were the 
things that mobilized the spiritual resources of 
the nation and in the end preserved it. 

The urgent need of this hour is to make these 
principles live again in the minds of our chil- 
dren. They must live not only through the pages 
of our history books but through the annals of 
the present. 

KATHERINE SMEDLEY 


George School 
George School, Pennsylvania 





The Treatment of the Negro in the 
Teaching of United States History 


Charles H. Wesley 
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TUDY and research relating to the Negro 
in the history of the United States has 
resulted in important, though still little- 

known, revisions based upon new or previously 
unused material, or upon new interpretations of 
known materials. Any adequate treatment of the 
Negro in texts or in the classroom was long 
under a taboo. The subject could be treated with 
approval only in relation to the accepted opinion 
of the community. 

Considerable progress in this aspect of United 
States history has been made since the John 
Spencer Bassett episode of 1903, the first of the 
publicized cases of academic freedom in relation 
to the Negro. Professor Bassett, well-known text- 
book writer and professor of history at Trinity 
College (now Duke University), wrote an article 
in the South Atlantic Quarterly, which presented 
the fact that “the Negro problem is and has been 
for a long time a political matter.” He found 
that this was due to the lack of knowledge of the 
facts. He stated that he referred particularly to 
“a certain false notion in regard to the Negro 
which has caused much error in the opinions of 
the men North and South.” “I refer,” wrote he, 
“to the notion that the ante-bellum Negro was 
a benign old man or a gracious old ‘mammy,’ a 
guardian of the family children and a dignified 
expression in ebony of the family honor. The 
falseness of this notion is due partly to the imagi- 
nation of certain novelists and partly to the 
emotional memories of most Southern women 
and some Southern men.”? 


? John Spencer Bassett, “Stirring up the Fires of Race 
Antipathy,” South Atlantic Quarterly, II, 297-305, October, 
1903. 

* Ibid., p. 300. 
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Howard University. 








These statements of Professor Bassett urging a 
new presentation of the Negro in our history and 
a new approach to race relations on this basis 
produced a violent controversy, which resulted 
in his offer of resignation. A writer in the Out- 
look expressed the hope that the resignation 
would not be accepted. One newspaper editor, 
favoring the acceptance of his resignation, was 
quoted as asserting that “a teacher in a Southern 
college ought to teach only those things that are 
in harmony with Southern public opinion.”* 
When the Board of Trustees met, President Kilgo 
made a strong appeal for academic freedom in 
defense of Professor Bassett. After a seventeen- 
hour session the Board voted 18 to 7 not to accept 
the resignation. While this was regarded as a 
victory for Southern liberals, it was also the first 
battle in the twentieth-century campaign for a 
reconstructed portrayal of the Negro in our his- 


tory. 


REEDOM in research and writing, as well as 

teaching, has progressed since the period of 
Bassett’s activity and has brought changes in vari- 
ous aspects of the Negro’s history. Scholars and 
teachers who pursue the truth can no longer 
afford to ignore or pass lightly over the facts 
which have come to light if they desire to pre- 
sent a complete story of the development of the 
American people, one tenth of whom are Ne- 
groes. 

Surveys of courses given in colleges and uni- 
versities concerning the Negro in history and 
race relations reveal a wide variety of offerings 
in departments of history, sociology, economics, 
and political science. Newer courses in democracy 
and problems of democracy make use of reference 
and supplementary materials for collateral read- 
ings. One survey of courses pursued in 1940 by 
students preparing to teach the social sciences 


*“Prof. Bassett on the Race Problem,” The Outlook, 


LXXV, 770-772, December 5, 1903. 
*“A Notable Victory for Academic Freedom,” World’s 


Work, VII, 4284-4287, January, 1904. 
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showed that in thirty-five of these courses read- 
ing lists emphasized slavery and slave life. Other 
deficiences which weakened the approaches to 
these lists for prospective teachers were found to 
involve the selection of the materials and the 
emphasis upon special phases of it.° 

The realistic approach to the teaching of con- 
troversial issues, which has won considerable 
headway in the recent emphasis upon the free- 
dom of speech, among our several freedoms, has 
developed avenues for the selection of new sub- 
ject matter and the variations of traditional treat- 
ments concerning the history of the Negro people 
in the United States.* 

If the pursuit of truth is one of the objectives 
of history, its teachers and writers must recognize 
the necessity not only of abandoning national 
bias, sectional prejudice, political partisanship, 
the overemphasis of economic determinism, and 
the one-sided defense of controversial issues, but 
also the cessation of incomplete appraisals and 
warped discussions of the Negro. Students of his- 
tory have revised their viewpoints and reached 
new ones on the basis of historical evidence and 
research in the treatments of Great Britain and 
the American Revolution, the woman’s rights 
movement, labor, war, Latin America, Japan, 
China, Russia, international relations, and many 
social problems.’ This need of revision is also 
clear in relation to the study of Negro life in the 
United States. 


AFRICAN BACKGROUNDS 


URING the century and a half of the writ- 

ing and teaching of history in the schools, 
the framework for the presentation of the Negro 
has been generally without great variance. His- 
torical accounts have begun by neglecting to call 
attention to African history and civilizations, 
while giving large place to the European back- 
ground, to which one of the older series on 
United States history, the American Nation Se- 


* Thomas L. Dabney, “The Study of the Negro,” Jour- 
nal of Negro History, XIX, 293-297, July, 1934; “College 
Courses in Race Relations,” Conference on Education and 
Race Relations, Atlanta, 1939; Edna M. Colson, An Anal- 
ysis of the Specific References to Negroes in Selected Cur- 
ricula for the Education of Teachers (New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1940). 

'* Howard K. Beale, A History of Freedom of Teaching 
in American Schools (New York: Scribners, 1941). 

"Arthur M. Schlesinger, New Viewpoints in American 
History (New York: Macmillan, 1922); Irene T. Blythe, 
“The Textbooks and the New Discoveries, Emphases, and 
Viewpoints in American History,” Historical Outlook, 
XXIII, 295-402, December, 1932. 


ries, devoted its entire first volume. Few are the 
efforts to give any information about the land 
from which the Negro has come. It has been a 
definite rule among writers, teachers, and stu- 
dents to correlate the history of the United States 
with the history of the old world. This connec- 
tion in courses of study was regarded as necessary 
because account should be taken of the origins 
and cultures of the peoples and nations from 
which our civilization has been derived. While 
approximately one tenth of our present popula- 
tion has come from Africa, its cultural study has 
been left largely to the more technical studies of 
anthropology and kindred fields, and to the his- 
torical expansion of Europe in Africa, rather 
than the field of cultural history, until some 
students have concluded that the African peoples, 
except in certain restricted areas, have lived in a 
land without a civilization or a history. 

Nevertheless, as students of history continue 
their researches and writings, the conclusion is 
being reached that while there has been a “Euro- 
pean background” to our history there has been 
also an “African background.’® Neither should 
be omitted nor neglected in the interest of his- 
torical truth. This neglect serves to create an 
assumption of an inferior history rather than a 
difference of culture. The hypothesis of the in- 
feriority of achievement becomes the more deeply 
entrenched in the American mind when the text- 
books give such little information concerning the 
Negro.® 

We now know that there were kingdoms in 
Africa as well organized as those of the Goths, 
the Vandals, the Huns, the Angles, the Saxons, 
the Jutes, and other European tribes of the North 
prior to their acquisition of the civilizations of 
Greece and Rome. Africa had no opportunity of 
profiting by such contacts, but without them 
there was an indigenous civilization at periods 
blended with Arabic culture, which compared fa- 
vorably with any civilization in Europe. There 
were organized governments, laws, roads, build- 


* Melville J. Herskovits, The Myth of the Negro Past 
(New York: Harper, 1941); Carter G. Woodson, The 
African Background Outlined (Washington: Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, 1936); Maurice 
Delafosse, The Negroes of Africa; History and Culture 
(Washington: Associated Publishers, 1931); W. E. B. Du 
Bois, Black Folk, Then and Now (New York: Holt, 1939). 

* Lawrence D. Reddick, “Racial Attitudes in American 
History Textbooks of the South,” Journal of Negro His- 
tory, XIX, 225-265, July, 1934; Marie Elizabeth Carpenter, 
The Treatment of the Negro in American History School 
Textbooks (Menasha, Wis.: Banta, 1941); Edna M. Colson, 
op. cit. 
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ings, and artistic manifestations which challenge 
the admiration of students of our time. The art 
of Greece and Rome show contacts with Africa.” 

Civilizations flourished in west and central 
Africa, from which a majority of the American 
slaves came. Benin, Yoruba, Nupe, Melle, 
Songhay, Mossi, and other kingdoms had civiliza- 
tions worthy of commendation. Europe is not 
alone in being able to point to a glorious past. 
Europe had its Charlemagne, its Charles the 
Great; Africa had its Askia Mohammed, its Askia 
the Great. When the European tribal life was 
primitive in large areas, Africa had organized 
kingdoms, spread over west and central parts 
of that continent. These civilizations declined 
through the Mohammedan conquests and the 
rise of the slave trade. Some few smaller king- 
doms were stimulated to greater temporary ac- 
tivity by the Mohammedan influences, but the 
slave trade proved to be a blight upon civilizing 
developments. Whole villages were depopulated, 
and kings turned to the easier ways of living 
provided by the trade in men rather than to the 
slower processes of permanent state building. 
With the facts which are coming to light con- 
cerning African history, the traditions of its past 
must be changed. Africa, then, must be given a 
place in history as has been recently done for 
Japan, China, and India. 

The accounts of missionaries, traders and trav- 
elers, and supporters of imperialism describe 
decadent Africa, a land torn apart by century 
after century of slave trading. These sources are 
of little value in giving a picture of the land as 
a homeland of worthy cultures. Africa must be 
seen prior to the rise of the slave trade if we 
would know its better historical periods. This 
omission does not produce a well-balanced ac- 
count of old-world backgrounds. Neither the 
search for truth nor the creation of right atti- 
tudes in a democracy are served by this unbal- 
anced situation. 


THE TREATMENT OF NEGRO SLAVERY 


HE main outlines of the later treatment of 

the Negro change very little as United States 
history moves on through the years. An author 
or a teacher usually presents the following sub- 
jects: the introduction into Virginia of Negroes 
in 1619, sections on the slave trade, slavery as a 
labor system, the opposition to it and the defense 


® Grace M. Beardsley, The Negro in Greek and Roman 
Civilization (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Pr., 1929). 


of it, the Civil War with incidental reference to 
the Negro, and Reconstruction. Brief rapid sum- 
maries treat Negro progress since 1865 and the 
problems created by the presence in the United 
States of the Negro people. This is the traditional 
treatment of the textbooks and of teachers. 

Historical researches and scholarly historical 
writings again have produced a body of fact and 
implication concerning the Negro which cannot 
any longer be ignored. 

Negroes were in the area of the United States 
prior to 1619. They were active in pre-Columbian 
America, While the evidence is uncertain that 
they were leaders of expeditions, it is clear that 
they were with the Spanish explorers as slave 
workers." Professor Leo Wiener of Harvard sug- 
gests in his two-volume Africa and the Discovery 
of America that Negroes may have come prior to 
the Spanish Discoveries as well as with them.” 
Additional evidence leads to the conclusion that 
Negroes were with the Spanish explorer, DeAy- 
llon, when he made a settlement within the pres- 
ent limits of the United States in Virginia in 
1526. It is also believed that Negroes participated 
in the founding of St. Augustine, the oldest town 
within the territory of the United States."* 

Even slavery as a system has been receiving 
new interpretations from the economic and social 
points of view.’* Revisions have been made also 
in relation to such topics as: the Negro as a 
worker in relation to the labor force of inden- 
tured servants and organized workers;** the es- 


™R. R. Wright, “Negro Companions of Spanish Ex- 
plorers,” American Anthropologist, IV, 217-228, April-June, 
1902; J. Fred Rippy, “The Negro and the Spanish Pioneer 
in the New World,” Journal of Negro History, VI, 183-189, 
April, 1921; James B. Browning, “Negro Companions of 
the Spanish Explorers in the New World,” Howard Uni- 
versity Studies in History, no. 11, pp. 3-20, November, 1931. 

*Leo Wiener, Africa and the Discovery of America 
(Philadelphia: Innes, 1920-22. 2 vols.). 

* Woodbury Lowery, Spanish Settlements Within the 
Present Limits of the United States, 1513-1561 (New York: 
Putnam, 1901); Charles Stakeley, “Introduction of the 
Negro into the United States,” Magazine of American His- 
tory, XXVI, 349-363, November, 1891. 

* James Hugo Johnston, “A New Interpretation of the 
Domestic Slave System,” Journal of Negro History, XVIII, 
39-45, January, 1933; Wilbert E. Moore, “Slave Law and 
the Social Structure,” Ibid., XXVI, 171-202, April, 1941. 

* Charles H. Wesley, Negro Labor in the United States, 
1850-1925: a Study in American Economic History (New 
York: Vanguard, 1927); Sterling D. Spero and Abram L. 
Harris, The Black Worker; the Negro and the Labor 
Movement (New York: Columbia University Pr., 1931); 
Lorenzo J. Greene and Carter G. Woodson, The Negro 
Wage Earner (Washington: Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, 1930); Kathleen Bruce, Virginia 
Iron Manufacture in the Slave Era (New York: Century, 
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tablishment of the legal doctrine of slavery; the 
evidence that Negroes could sue in the courts in 
spite of slavery;?* the doctrine of racial inferiority 
as a justification for slavery;'* the study of 
plantation traditions in letters of overseers, 
plantation records,’* and slave biographies;’® the 
insurrectory attitudes of slaves as contrasted with 
the general view of his contentment with slav- 
ery;?° the presence of intelligent slaves as well as 
stupid, unintelligent ones;** the equal variation 
in character of the planter class;?* the support 
of the slave trade by Northerners and the exist- 
ence of virtual slavery in Northern areas;** the 
legal fictions concerning the Negro as a human 
being or as property;** and the organized efforts 
of Negroes in search of freedom. 


FREE NEGROES 


HE Free Negro is no longer regarded as a 
shiftless class of man so degraded that the 
slaves were superior to him in economic and so- 





1930); Luther P. Jackson, Free Negro Labor and Property 
Holding in Virginia, 1830-1860 (New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1942). 

% Helen T. Catterall, Ed., Judicial Cases Concerning 
American Slavery and the Negro (Washington: Carnegie 
Institution, 1926-1937. 5 vols.). 

* Wilbert E. Moore, “Slave Law and the Social Struc- 
ture,” op. cit.; Charles H. Wesley, “The Concept of Negro 
Inferiority in American Thought,” Journal of Negro His- 
tory, XXV, 540-560, October, 1940. 

# John Spencer Bassett, The Southern Plantation Over- 
seer as Revealed in His Letters (Northampton: Smith Col- 
lege, 1925); Francis P. Gaines, The Southern Plantation; 
a Study in the Development and the Accuracy of a Tradi- 
tion (New York: Columbia University Pr., 1924); Ralph B. 
Flanders, Plantation Slavery in Georgia (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Pr., 1933). 

* Unpublished master’s theses, Graduate School, How- 
ard University, Washington: Avis P. Robinson, “The Social 
Conditions of Slavery as Taken from Slave Narratives,” 
1938; Nelka S. Chase, “The Attitude of the Negro Toward 
Slavery,” 1936; John B. Cade, “Out of the Mouths of Ex- 
Slaves,” Journal of Negro History, XX, 295-335, July, 1935. 

* Harvey Wish, “American Slave Insurrections Before 
1861,” Journal of Negro History, XXII, 300-320, July, 1937; 
“Slave Disloyalty under the Confederacy,” Ibid., XXIII, 
435-450, October, 1938; A. H. Gordon, “The Struggle of 
the Negro Slaves for Physical Freedom,” Ibid., XIII, 22-35, 
January, 1928; Joseph C. Carroll, Slave Insurrections in 
the United States (Boston: Chapman & Grimes, 1938). 

* Alice D. Adams, The Neglected Period of Anti-Slavery 
in America, 1808-1931 (Boston: Ginn, 1908). 

™ Bassett, op. cit.; Gaines, op. cit. 

* Lorenzo J. Greene, The Negro in Colonial New Eng- 
land, 1620-1776 (New York: Columbia University Pr., 
1942). 

Me Charies S. Mangum, The Legal Status of the Negro 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Pr., 1940). 
* See above-mentioned accounts of insurrections. 


cial status. From the early periods of indentured 
servitude, there were free Negroes. These had 
grown in number to 59,000 in the census of 1790 
and to 488,070 in 1860. The observation of Fran- 
ces Kemble has been regarded as unsound to the 
effect that “they are not slaves, but they are 
pariahs, debarred from every fellowship save with 
their own despised race, scorned by the lowest 
ruffian in your kitchen. They are free, certainly, 
but they are also degraded, the offscum and the 
off-scouring of the very dregs of your society.” 
Studies of the free Negro have not only aban- 
doned this view but they show varying patterns 
concerning ownership of property, voting, edu- 
cation, and civic activity. As a fact the legal and 
actual status of the Negro did not always coin- 
cide. While there were limitations upon the 
Negro citizen’s privilege of voting, there were 
many evidences of participation in the exercise 
of the suffrage and in politics prior to the Civil 
War.?? 

Legal repression, as well as economic and so- 
cial repression, was not sectional, for Northern 
states passed restrictive legislation and also ex- 
clusion laws. Nevertheless, Negroes entered these 
states and participated in their life. Some were 
owners of slaves and plantations, and accordingly 
had the planter’s point of view.?* Nevertheless, 
the participation of Negroes within states in anti- 
slavery activities was considerable and manifests 
their interest and sacrifice for their own freedom. 
They were members of abolition societies, opera- 
tors of the Underground Railroad, editors of 
newspapers advocating freedom, and subscribers 


* Frances Anne Kemble, Journal of a Residence on a 
Georgian Plantation in 1838-39 (New York: Harper, 1864), 
p. 11. 

* John Hope Franklin, The Free Negro in North Caro- 
lina, 1790-1860 (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Pr., 1943); James M. Wright, The Free Negro in Maryland, 
1634-1860 (New York: Columbia University Pr., 1921); 
Roger W. Shugg, “Negro Voting in the Ante-Bellum 
South,” Journal of Negro History, XXI, 357-364, October, 
1936; Charles H. Wesley, Negro Labor, Chap. 2, “Economic 
Status of the Free Negro”; E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro 
Family in the United States (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Pr., 1939); Emil Olbrich, The Development of Sen- 
timent on Negro Suffrage to 1860 (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Pr., 1912); Charles H. Wesley, “The Participa- 
tion of Negroes in Anti-Slavery Political Parties” (Unpub- 
lished). 

*Charles T. Hickok, The Negro in Ohio, 1802-1870 
(Cleveland: Williams Publishing and Electric Company, 
1896); Carter G. Woodson, Free Negro Owners of Slaves 
in the United States in 1830 (Washington: Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, 1924). 
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and writers to the Liberator and other antislavery 
papers.?° 

They also fought in all the wars of the United 
States. Their activities are substantiated by 
rosters, contemporary accounts, statements of 
commanders, and their own testimony.*° In the 
Civil War, also, Negroes were active fighters and 
workers.* That the support of the Negro was 
regarded as valuable to the Confederacy has also 
been shown in recent studies, and his traditional 
loyalty to the master class has been subject to 
question.*? It seems clear that Negroes wanted 
to be free just as other peoples. A recent study 
of the activities of Southern Negroes during the 
war and of their adjustment as freedmen to new 
conditions implies some further historical revi- 
sion.** 

RECONSTRUCTION 


HE Reconstruction Period is still in process 

of study. At present, it is known that many 
of our viewpoints have been invalid. Howard K. 
Beale has shown this in a recent article in the 
American Historical Review. The studies of Du 
Bois, Taylor, Woody, and Simkins have intro- 
duced new materials and interpretations.** In the 


* Charles H. Wesley, “The Negro in the Organization 
of Abolition,” Phylon, Il, 223-235, Third Quarter, 1941; 
“The Negroes of New York in the Emancipation Move- 
ment,” Journal of Negro History, XXIV, 56-103, January, 
1939; Herbert Aptheker, “The Negro in the Abolitionist 
Movement,” Science and Society, V, 2-23, 148-172, Winter- 
Spring, 1941. 

” George H. Moore, Historical Notes on the Employ- 
ment of Negroes in the American Army of the Revolution 
(New York, 1862); Joseph T. Wilson, The Black Phalanx; 
a History of the Negro Soldiers of the United States in the 
Wars of 1775-1812, 1861-65 (Hartford: American Publish- 
ing, 1888); William C. Nell, Services of Colored Americans, 
in the Wars of 1776 and 1812 (Boston: Prentiss & Sawyer, 
1851); T. G. Steward, The Colored Regulars in the United 
States Army (Philadelphia: A.M.E. Book Concern, 1904). 

™ George W. Williams, A History of the Negro Troops 
in the War of the Rebellion, 1861-1865 (New York: Har- 
per, 1888). 

"Charles H. Wesley, The Collapse of the Confederacy 
(Washington: Associated Publishers, 1937); Harvey Wish, 
“Slave Disloyalty,” op. cit. 

"Bell Irwin Wiley, Southern Negroes, 1861-1865 (New 
Haven: Yale University Pr., 1938). 

“ Howard K. Beale, “On Rewriting Reconstruction His- 
tory,” American Historical Review, XLV, 807-827, July, 
1940; A. A. Taylor, “Historians of the Reconstruction,” 
Journal of Negro History, XXIII, 16-34, January, 1938; 
Francis Butler Simkins and R. H. Woody, South Carolina 
During Reconstruction (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Pr., 1932); W. E. B. Du Bois, Black Reconstruc- 
tion (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1935); Francis Butler 
Simkins, “New Viewpoints of Southern Reconstruction,” 
Journal of Southern History, V, 49-61, February, 1939. 


light of these studies we shall have to revise our 
views that the Negro was on a holiday, that he 
was more interested in voting or selling his vote 
than in working, and that the Negro and his 
friends were corrupt and extravagant. James 
Ford Rhodes, early historian of Reconstruction, 
wrote that “The scheme of Reconstruction pan- 
dered to the ignorant Negroes, the knavish white 
natives and the vulturous adventurers who 
flocked from the North; and these neutralized the 
work of honest Republicans who were officers of 
State.”** An edition of a widely used high school 
text states: “the rule of the Negro and his un- 
scrupulous carpetbagger and scalawag patrons 
was an orgy of extravagance, fraud and disgusting 
incompetence.” This has been a commonly ac- 
cepted view. Documentary research shows that 
no state was dominated in its legislative body by 
Negroes, and that Southern legislatures were not 
the only ones guilty of unworthy acts. Moreover, 
financial reforms and progressive social legisla- 
tion also came from these legislatures. Efforts 
which were formerly made to justify the Ku Klux 
Klan by such a comment as that of Eugene A. 
Colligan and M. F. Littwin to the effect that 
“The Klan was organized against foolish Negroes 
and their evil leaders” are now regarded as a 
distortion of the facts. 


NEGROES IN RECENT HIsToRY 


HE period since the Civil War is not only 

one of remarkable progress—the greatest 
progress made by any people in seventy-five years 
—as it is sometimes described. This period saw the 
Negro make contributions with other peoples to 
the material development of the United States, 
the opening of the West, the extension of educa- 
tion, the development of the church, and the 
winning of a freedom which all Americans could 
enjoy. In the treatment of our national develop- 
ment, the textbook writer and the teacher should 
not fail to see opportunities to show the Negro 
as a factor with others in the agricultural devel- 
opment of large areas of this country, in the 
controversy over states rights, the tariff, and other 
sectional issues. Presentations can be made of the 
music, literature, art, and other unique con- 
tributions of the Negro to United States history. 


* James F. Rhodes, History of the United States (New 
York: Macmillan, 1928), VI, 41; John R. Lynch, “Some 
Historical Errors of James Ford Rhodes,” Journal of Negro 
History, 11, 345-368, October, 1917; “More about the His- 
torical Errors of James Ford Rhodes,” Ibid., III, 139-157, 
April, 1918. 
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Even when negative results are regarded as 
typical, it is possible to show that many members 
of the Negro group were different in their ac- 
tions. Experimental conclusions concerning the 
attainments of the Negro based upon group find- 
ings have usually been faulty in techniques, and 
the innately inferior views cannot embrace the 
entire Negro group, any more than this would be 
sound for any other population group.** 

This period is also one in part of the fixation 
of status and of new evidences of increasing preju- 
dice and tension. The old idea of the South as 
the enemy of the Negro, and the North as his 
friend, must be revised, as numerous studies re- 
veal. Negro migrations have taken place, leading 
to redistributions of the Negro people. The effec- 
tive teacher can show that the social forces of 
segregation and discrimination so spread them- 
selves that it is not the Negro alone who suffers. 
And yet, in spite of these, advances have been 
made in education, property holding, and wage 
earning.**? Labor unions closed their doors and 
then, in a realignment of their forces, there came 
the slight opening of this closed door. Co-opera- 
tion of Negro and white workers are seen in the 
CIO, the Southern Tenant Farmers Union, the 
United Mine Workers, and other labor organiza- 
tions.** Negro organizations have advocated his 
participation in the new freedom and the newer 
democratic trends. From the setback for the mak- 
ing of the world-safe-for-democracy at the close 
of ‘World War I, there has developed a new de- 
mand for equality of opportunity and right in 
all aspects of American life. Negroes have moved 
ahead and expressed themselves, through leading 
figures from their group, in music, literature, the 
stage, athletic prowess, and other fields, so that 
the contemporary history of our period must in- 
clude the names of Negroes as well as whites.*® 


* Physical and Mental Abilities of the American Negro. 
Yearbook, Journal of Negro Education, vol. Ill, no. 3, 
July, 1934. 

"Frank A. Ross and Louise Venable Kennedy, A Bib- 
liography of Negro Migration (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Pr., 1934); Louise Venable Kennedy, The Negro 
Peasant Turns Cityward (New York: Columbia University 
Pr., 1930). 

* Horace R. Cayton and George S. Mitchell, Black 
Workers and the New Unions (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Pr., 1939). 

* Ww. E. B. Du Bois, The Gift of Black Folk; the Negroes 
in the Making of America (Boston: Stratford, 1924); Ben- 
jamin G. Brawley, The Negro Genius (New York: Dodd, 
1937); Negro Builders and Heroes (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Pr., 1937); The Negro in Literature and 
Art in the United States (New York, 1921); James Weldon 
Johnson, Ed., Book of American Negro Spirituals (New 


INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS 


OREOVER, the whole question of “race” 
is now undergoing such examinations that 
our opinions of the Negro along with other treat- 
ments of racialism will have to undergo some 
change.*° In this process of change, attitudes to- 
wards the Negro can be affected by a more exten- 
sive teaching of historical facts which show that 
slavery, serfdom, and proscription are not the 
peculiar lots of the Negro, but that all races have 
passed through these periods of developments. 
The study of the history of the peoples who make 
up our America and their gifts to our life should 
lead to a greater appreciation of one another 
on the part of all Americans. They can study 
these facts and on their basis adopt a more con- 
structive statesmanship and a judicial balance 
rather than a partisan, racial sentiment. 

Let us introduce the students under our in- 
struction to the complete truth concerning the 
past. When the text brings in personal opinion, 
selfish pride, and willful neglect, we can have at 
command the information which will give the 
fuller truth so that the student’s point of view 
may not be narrowed. Modern psychology shows 
that the sense of aversion to peoples is not an 
inborn trait but an acquired one. In the United 
States it has become a type of defense mechanism. 
Colleges, universities, and secondary schools 
should establish special library collections deal- 
ing with Negro life and history for use in inter- 
cultural education. If wider use is made of the 
available materials and if the social scientists will 
use their materials as do the physical scientists 
who neither discard nor discount any essential 
facts or implications, the teaching of our history 
can become more comprehensive and effective in 
an educational effort which will keep our nation 
a people who live not only in the home of the 
brave in war, but the land of the free in peace. 





York: Viking, 1925); Second Book of Negro Spirituals (New 
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versity Pr., 1931); Carter G. Woodson, The Negro Pro- 
fessional Man and the Community (Washington: Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and History, 1934); 
Sterling A. Brown, Negro Poetry and Drama (Washington: 
Associates in Negro Folk Education, 1937); Maude (Cuney) 
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Human Forces Remaking the Face of 
the Earth 


J. R. Whitaker 








N A London magazine on current affairs ap- 
peared this report of a conversation, sup- 
posed to have occurred on the battle line: 

Recruit (ready to go over the top): “I suppose 
we shall be making history in a few minutes, 
Sergeant.” 

Sergeant: “History be blowed. What we've got 
to make is some geography.” 

And that is what man has always been doing— 
making and remaking his geography, changing 
the distribution of himself and his works over 
the earth, even changing the earth-provided con- 
ditions which surround him. The rapidity of 
these changes should long since have forced 
teachers out of the all too prevalent way of treat- 
ing geographic facts as static. How commonly we 
have talked of wheat regions or centers of pop- 
ulation as though they had never changed in 
character or location. 

Teachers in increasing numbers are trying to 
take account of the dynamic aspects of geography, 
however, and even laymen are beginning to chal- 
lenge the treatment of geographic facts as though 
they were unchanging. In meeting this challenge, 
we teachers of geography and related fields are 
faced with at least two problems. First, how can 
we bring some measure of order into our own 
thinking about these changes? Second, what is 
the effect on geographical study and teaching 
of rapid change in the geographic world? Per- 
tinent to both questions is a consideration of the 
nature of changes now going on. 


EVIDENCES OF CHANGE 


MONG the many changes, the most obvious 
are rearrangements in political boundaries. 
Daily we expect new changes. And we hold our 








Just as geography has made, and is making, much 
history, so also history has made, and is making, much 
geography. This theme, together with its implications 
for education, is developed by a professor of geog- 
raphy in the George Peabody College for Teachers. 








ideas about Denmark, Norway, and other coun- 
tries in suspension until we see how they are 
going to come out of the present turmoil. More- 
over, not only Europe, but also Asia and Africa 
are threatened with widespread political realign- 
ments. Nor are these changes unimportant. The 
statement of a college teacher that the political 
boundaries in Europe were of no consequence in 
teaching the geography of Europe doubtless re- 
flected his failure to distinguish between the 
significance of political boundaries in the United 
States and in Europe. 

Even in this country we are not escaping 
change related to political boundaries. Ours, 
however, is for the most part a change in relative 
importance. Our state boundaries are becoming 
barriers to interstate trade. An egg which is con- 
sidered fresh in one state may not be so just 
across the line. Highway load limits in one state 
are too low for trucks entering fully loaded from 
an adjoining state. Our country has long been 
involved, too, in what happens to European pos- 
sessions in the Caribbean area. The War put the 
Dutch, French, and even British possessions in 
jeopardy. And our lease of naval bases on off- 
shore islands definitely widens our political in- 
fluence and responsibilities. 

The layman is generally referring to changes 
in political patterns when he jokingly remarks 
that there is no reason for studying geography 
until after a peace settlement. Some of us reply 
to such teasing by remarking that there is much 
to geography besides boundaries, that the hills 
endure, and the great production and population 
regions remain unchanged. In our desire to de- 
fend ourselves against the accusation that we are 
studying something of passing significance, we are 
likely to overstate the case, for, as we well know, 
the fields and even the hills are changing too. 

We have long become used to the rapidity of 
change in the production of mineral resources. 
Even the novice in geography knows how difficult 
it is to keep track of various countries in petro- 
leum or copper production. This shifting of rank 
in mineral production has long been an irritating 
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problem to any teacher who wanted to get hold 
of the more fundamental, more durable aspects 
of economic geography. 

Not only mineral production but practically 
every phase of specialization in production is 
undergoing rapid change. Older regions of spe- 
cialization, such as the Cotton Belt, are shrink- 
ing, and new ones coming into being. The older 
industrial regions in Russia are outranked by 
the new ones in central Siberia. The mills of the 
South are competing with those of New England. 
Indeed, the South furnishes a case of special in- 
terest in this connection. The South as we know 
it has been unified, geographically, by the de- 
pendence on cotton and the presence of the 
Negro. The Cotton Belt grew in relation to an 
expanding world market. Today, we find the 
Cotton Belt declining somewhat in areal extent 
and in intensity of production as other modes of 
‘and “se encroach on cotton. Basic changes 
..°acen every great production region in this 
country and perhaps in others. 

The face of the earth includes its more mobile 
items too. The lines of circulation, which bind 
various parts of the earth together, are changing. 
Trade routes decline, others spring up. Brazilian 
cotton displaces American, Australian oranges 
the Spanish. These changes in circulation are in 


themselves of significance. They also react to 
change the relations between different parts of 
the world, and that, in turn, to change the land 
utilization of the affected parts. Whether these 
changes are permanent no one can tell, but if 
the past is a guide, the old order will not return 
unaltered. 


BAsic FoRcEs 


O ONE denies that the face of the earth is 
N continuing to change with great rapidity. 
Are there any master clues to the changes going 
on about us? Is there any way to bring some 
measure of order out of the miscellany that faces 
us? One of the traditional approaches in his- 
torical geography is to focus our attention on a 
particular set of geographic features, such as the 
distribution of tobacco and its related features, 
and see what happens with the passage of time. 
Another is to focus the attention on a somewhat 
restricted area and watch what goes on there. 
I would direct thought to still another approach 
—to the impact of ideas, institutions, and peoples 
on the land and its features, and note how this 
impact is remolding the face of the earth. It is 
my thesis that these changes can be best under- 


stood and reduced to some measure of order by 
relating them to the forces that create them. 

As stated earlier, both human and natural 
agents have transformed the earth. Non-human 
forces made the earth and dominated it up to the 
advent of man, But of all geographic agents, man 
is now most active. As a consequence, the inhab- 
ited part of the surface of the globe, as Brunhes 
and Vallaux pointed out, is a human surface, 
and the process may be termed the humanizing 
of our planet. It is to human agencies and forces 
that we must turn for keys to the current trans- 
formation of the earth. 

Of the basic forces which brought great changes 
during the last few centuries, one appears to 
have spent itself, another continues with great 
vigor. The attraction of vast unoccupied areas 
and of undeveloped resources has just about died 
out. As C. C. Colby put it, the great migration 
by sea is over. Without a doubt one of the chief 
forces changing the face of the earth during the 
last four hundred years has been the attraction 
of these available areas and the cultural impact 
of the incoming peoples. More or less parallel 
with this attraction, which lured the peoples of 
northwestern Europe to the ends of the earth, 
has been technical advance, with its tremendous 
consumption of mineral fuels and its develop- 
ment of water power. 


echnological Change. Mechanization of 
f pore is apparently in its beginning. 
The spread of the tractor over the country is one 
of the most remarkable phases of it in this coun- 
try. Mechanization is increasing the size of farms 
and the number of farm units one farmer han- 
dles, and decreasing the need for farm laborers. 
Loosed from their home ties by technological 
unemployment, men drift from place to place 
in search of work. Technological development— 
man’s conquest of matter—continues to make 
major changes in land uses, in every phase of 
human life. This we may take as a part of the 
scientific age, one of the distinctive culture traits 
of Western material civilization. Knowing that 
this force, the desire and ability to invent new 
ways of doing things, is abroad, we dare not 
assume that the present will continue unchanged 
for any great length of time. Rubber substitutes 
may injure rubber plantations, inventions of ways 
of making aluminum from clay may free us from 
dependence on bauxite, and cause a relocation 
of mines and mills. Technological change con- 
tinues as one of the great forces remaking the 
face of the earth. 
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Technological change depends in large part 
for its effectiveness in changing the earth on the 
fact that we thereby harness and utilize the 
energy of our mineral fuels and water power. 
This release of power, power run wild, we are 
tempted to think, is probably the principal force 
making the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
differ from preceding ages. The utilization of 
power resources is the key to much geography. 
Some years ago, Carl Becker wrote a book on 
Power and Human Progress. He defined human 
progress as the ability to use increasing amounts 
of power. While we may well take issue with 
such a definition of human progress, we can 
surely agree with his thesis that here was one of 
the major ways in which the world has changed. 
The driving force behind technological change 
is mainly the non-human power resource which 
it releases and employs. Noteworthy, too, is the 
fact that most of the power is derived from fund 
resources, non-renewable and limited in extent. 


epletion of Natural Resources. Technologi- 
D cal change, the invention and utilization 
of new ways of doing things, promises to con- 
tinue to be one of the principal forces remaking 
the world. Intimately connected with it, and in 
large measure the result of it, is the rising de- 
mand on the physical earth, resulting in steady 
depletion of natural resources. The shrinkage of 
natural resources, under the drive of rising stand- 
ards of living and made possible by twentieth- 
century technology, is itself a major change, and 
in turn forces other changes, the relocation of 
population, shifts to other types of land use, and 
so on. The steady movement of the lumber in- 
dustry across the country is an example. The 
burst of activity in our oil fields and the aban- 
donment of unprofitable fisheries are others. 
The movement of peoples to new lands is a 
force that has largely spent itself, and the ad- 
vances in technology may possible level off, but 
resource destruction will be with us always. For 
the “fund resources,” such destruction cannot be 
prevented if the resources are to be used; and 
for other resources, such as pure water, eternal 
vigilance is required. Man cannot live in a region 
without tending to impair critical elements in the 
natural-resource complex. This destructive proc- 
ess, inseparable from living, will continue to re- 
make large areas of the earth. 


hanges in Transportation. Another of the 
keys of most service in the study of dynamic 
geography is transportation change. Every major 


change in the transportation facilities serving an 
area brings changes in its economic geography. 
Here is a force which has operated most effec- 
tively during the last hundred years as we have 
shifted from trail through rail to motor road 
and airplane. For the present we seem to have 
most of the elements bringing places closer to- 
gether, but we have surely not adjusted to those 
new facilities as we might. Instead of enjoying 
our proximity to one another, we are fearful, and 
erect barriers of various kinds. So far as I can 
see, we have still to work out many adjustments 
to the coming of the automobile. Our roads are 
still built in large measure for local traffic, our 
cities even more crowded than in the days of 
horse-drawn carts and cabs. If we were to make 
full use of these more flexible forms of trans- 
portation, we could scatter out over the land. 
This process is going on, and it may revolution- 
ize the pattern of our cities and towns. 


ational Autarchy. It is odd that just as we 
N are thrown together, we should desire to 
live as much as possible to ourselves; that just as 
we find it possible easily to trade with each other, 
we should try to live alone. The rise of the ideal 
of national autarchy, the ideal of national self- 
sufficiency, not only prevents free interchange of 
goods but affects other phases of geography. In 
my opinion no one idea so completely influences 
the changing patterns of the earth as this. It ra- 
tionalizes the territorial ambitions of the so- 
called have-not nations; it causes the exploitation 
of meager home resources, such as manganese 
ore in the United States, even though richer re- 
sources are available elsewhere. It is causing the 
rise of manufacturing in such countries as Por- 
tugal and Egypt. A hopeless ideal, absolutely 
impossible of realization in a day when the basis 
of such an industry as steel-making draws on raw 
materials from round the world, it nevertheless 
drives us on. 


nrealized National and Racial Ambitions. 

I have just referred to the combined drive 
furnished by the desire for national self-suffi- 
ciency and expansion. It is clear that in the un- 
satisfied ambitions of Germany, Italy, and Japan 
is a force that has greatly changed our maps and 
will continue to cause them to change. Chinese 
industry has migrated inland, Rumanian farmers 
are turning from general farming to the produc- 
tion of eggs and other specialties for the German 
market, and Italy is exploiting the mineral re- 
sources of Albania. Germany has closed factories 
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in Rumania, Whatever may be the merits of the 
case, the fact remains that in the aroused ambi- 
tions of these peoples is a force that is not leaving 
the world unchanged. 

Unsatisfied ambitions are infecting not only 
nations but racial groups. The power and pres- 
tige of the white man in the Far East is gone, we 
are told. The French geographer, Demangeon, 
noted some twenty years ago the turn of affairs 
whereby the white man loosened his hold on 
these peoples. Japan combines in her efforts the 
zeal of unsatisfied nationalism and suppressed 
racial ambitions. 


tate Interference with Business. Preceding the 
S vigorous expansionist efforts of these nations 
was a slow rise of state participation in economic 
affairs, state interference with business, we some- 
times call it. In trade and in every aspect of pro- 
duction, the nations are interfering, with note- 
worthy results. Our own crop-control programs 
are illustrative; so also our reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. National autarchy plus state control of 
economic activities is throttling foreign trade in 
the twentieth century, as it did in the eighteenth. 
As a consequence, each of the great production 
regions which specialized to supply a world mar- 
ket is forced to change as its market shrinks. Our 
cotton belt, our corn belt, our wheat areas, pos- 
sibly our steel areas, are overexpanded for peace- 
time domestic consumption. Every nation is 
remaking its map through political influences 
within as well as from without. Doubtless none 
has gone farther in this remolding of its part of 
the face of the earth than has Russia. Planning, 
whether by small political units such as coun- 
tries, or large ones such as states, is destined to 
redraw many a map. 


ar. War, a result of these and other con- 
VY tributing factors, is the most immediate 
of the forces changing the face of the earth. I 
have never studied any region in detail but that I 
found major steps in its evolution inaugurated 
by war. We know of the changes in military 
geography: the location of new factories; the 
stimulus, as in World War I, to the expansion 
of such industries as wheat production. That 
much of the present change is temporary we can 
feel sure. But some great changes are bound to 
remain. 

Other forces just appearing, such as birth con- 
trol, might be discussed, but the seven that have 
been described seem to me to be some of the prin- 
cipal ones. It is my thesis that an awareness of 


these major forces at work on the earth promotes 
an understanding of the multitude of geographic 
changes, constructive and destructive, with which 
they are correlated and which geographers must 
help explain. 


IMPACT ON GEOGRAPHIC STUDY AND TEACHING 


HESE earth-changing forces are influencing, 

perforce, the geography teacher’s job. What, 
we may well inquire, are some of the major con- 
sequences, so far as geographic study and teach- 
ing are concerned? 


ecognize Geography as a Dynamic Subject. 
It seems to me that, for one thing, we are 
forced to teach geography as a dynamic study, 
not as static. Whelpton could write in 1923, “We 
treat the world and peoples as fixed for all time.” 
But E. G. R. Taylor wrote some fifteen years 
later, “The rapidity of political, social, and eco- 
nomic change in Europe in the course of a gen- 
eration has led geographers on that side of the 
Atlantic to think more and more in terms of what 
has been called space-time continuum. The his- 
torical geographers, which are now beginning to 
appear, attempt to describe geographical distribu- 
tion and to assess geographical values and rela- 
tionships at different successive periods in his- 
torical time. .” The fundamental truth is 
forced on us that there is a different geography 
for every time. 


ast Geographies Must Be Recognized. In rec- 
P ognizing the dynamic aspects of geography, 
we find ourselves forced to give more attention 
to antecedent conditions, to genesis. Where there 
is a close, stable adjustment of man to land, we 
are possibly justified in emphasizing relation to 
coexistent factors and largely ignoring antecedent 
ones. But where change is rapid we live always 
in the shadow of a different geography. We may 
sympathize with the Middle West school board 
that decided to buy no more maps until the 
world settled down, but we know that whatever 
the new boundaries, the old ones are important 
and will continue to be so during the lifetime of 
our students. It may be that we shall need to 
apply Davis’ formula for geomorphology—struc- 
ture, process, stage—to our human geography as 
well, with structure signifying the total land as- 
sociation; process, the ways in which men are 
occupying and using the area; and stage, the 
stage in a sequence set up by the particular type 
of occupance, 
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mphasize More Permanent Aspects and 
Trends. As a consequence of the rapidity 
of change, description becomes more difficult, and 
selection more imperative. Our regional descrip- 
tions may be far from correct—a certain teacher 
of the geography of North America continues to 
present the Alabama Black Belt as one of the 
major cotton-growing districts. Moreover, we find 
it increasingly difficult to deal with the most 
valuable phases of geography, as measured by 
the anticipated needs of our pupils. In our selec- 
tion it seems to me we must stress the more 
permanent aspects at the expense of what is 
clearly temporary; and we must give more atten- 
tion to trends. Too long we have thought of 
trends as statistics to be placed on a graph utterly 
divorced from place. A series of maps can show 
trends too. And in the preparation of a series of 
maps, such as those which show changes in the 
distribution of cotton production, the precise 
amounts, of purely temporary significance, can 
be subordinated to the regional trends. 
Although rapidity of geographic changes con- 
founds us at times, it also offers us a rich oppor- 
tunity, an opportunity to reach a richer under- 
standing of the distribution of man and his works 
over the earth. Where changes are happening we 
can get at reasons for distributions. For example, 
in Oxford County, Ontario, the county agent 
explained the prominence of dairying by saying 
that “it had always been that way.” Had he gone 
back to the days when dairying began in that 
area, he could have picked up fundamental clues 
regarding the influence of competition in wheat 
production by the western plains, the part played 
by incoming settlers with experience in dairy- 
ing, etc. In like manner, we can easily see the 
influence of declining returns from cotton in the 
turn to dairy farming now taking place in parts 
of western Tennessee. Where changes are taking 
place there is a marvelous opportunity for dis- 
covering the reasons for new geographical fea- 
tures. 


ew Evaluations of Nature and Man. These 
forces remaking the world affect our geog- 
raphies by requiring new evaluations of natural 
features. For example, in a single-cropping area 
such as parts of the Cotton Belt, we are now 
giving more attention to the diverse possibilities 
of the land. As Lewis Mumford has pointed out, 
the regional specialization of the last few decades 
has blinded us to the various resources of our 
great specialized areas. Réclus wrote in 1874, 
“Every historical progress, therefore, changes the 


relation of man to the earth which he treats, and, 
consequently, the influence of his surroundings 
is incessantly being modified.” And when these 
changes come fast, we find ourselves repeatedly 
forced to revalue earth conditions. 

Cultural resources likewise require revalua- 
tion. Labor is an asset in southeastern Missouri 
until the introduction of the tractor; then there 
may be too many laborers. Factory buildings are 
an asset until the market passes, and then, as in 
parts of New England, they may become a bur- 
den. The place possibilities and handicaps, both 
natural and human, change. This valuation and 
revaluation of environmental elements in terms 
of human needs and capacities, is, I believe, one 
of the principal services of the human geo- 
grapher. 


nfluence on the Organization of Geography. 

With so many changes in the subject matter 
of geography, it is but natural that the great 
branches of this discipline are profoundly in- 
fluenced. Historical geography is receiving, and 
will receive, greater emphasis than formerly. Our 
geography has too long been simply that of the 
present and recent past. In my judgment, his- 
torical geography, the geography of successive 
stages of occupance of the earth and its parts, is 
the master structure toward which all geographic 
findings contribute. Political and military geog- 
raphy are due for a revival. When so much 
geography results from the impact of political 
forces on the earth, it can hardly be otherwise. In 
the United States, there has been a tendency for 
perhaps twenty or thirty years to minimize po- 
litical geography. But practically every aspect of 
political geography is receiving new significance, 
such as location of a country, its size, shape, re- 
sources, outlying possessions, problem areas, and 
international relations, A valuable book, W. H. 
Haas’ The American Empire,’ reflects this inter- 
est. So does the favorable reception of D. S. Whit- 
tlesey’s Earth and State.? 

As for military geography, Americans have 
generally ignored it. Perhaps from a long-time 
viewpoint we can do so, but not if our picture 
of the world during the 1940’s is realistic. Since 
most military geography is the result of the ac- 
tion of states, this phase is commonly treated as 
a part of political geography. 

Economic geography is being reoriented with 
respect to local, national, and international 


1 Chicago: University of Chicago Pr., 1940. 
* New York: Heit, 1939. 
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needs. The framework of the regional specializa- 
tion of the world grew up during a century in 
which international trade had few limitations, 
and probably reached its climax in the era of 
“false” international good will just preceding 
World War I. As the ideas of national autarchy 
and state control of human affairs gain ascend- 
ancy, regional specialization must be altered to 
fit national programs rather than international 
markets. I have no doubt that we shall have more 
small areas of specialization and fewer large ones; 
that we shall have more production for home 
needs and less for sale to distant places. 
Possibly in all phases of geography we are 
being forced to recognize the truth which Pro- 
fessor Mitchell, formerly of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, used to emphasize, 
that all geography is world geography. The thesis 
that the world is one, that all things happening 
on earth interlock in one vast complex, is a 
fundamental of geographical science, but too 
commonly ignored. One of the criticisms leveled 
at American geographers is that we write, lecture, 
or teach as though the area in question were an 
island; or better yet, we behave as did a certain 
lady who went into a bookstore to buy a globe. 
She wanted a globe, not a large one, one of the 


United States would suit her perfectly. Too gen- 
erally we have treated our locality, state, or na- 
tion as though it had the entire globe to itself. 


IpEAS HAVE RULED, WILL RULE 


WISH to close this discussion with a point 
l suggested by the forces now changing the 
earth. As I see it, back of all is the driving force 
of ideas, such as the desire for more living room, 
the self-expression of races, national selfishness, 
the acceptability of war. The world is bathed in 


' these ideas and acts accordingly. There is our 


cue, however. Feeble as we are, we must have 
faith that we can help to bring a new day. Is 
nationalism rampant? Then seek to use it as a 
basis for international accord. Is sectionalism 
breeding hatreds? Make of it the strength that 
comes from variety of resources. Are we spend- 
thrift children in using our resources? Displace 
the immature ideas of a pioneer society with the 
conservational practices of a nation which looks 
to the long years ahead. As Frederick Jackson 
Turner put it years ago, “Have you a thought of 
better things, a reform to accomplish? ‘Put it in 
the air’, says the teacher. Ideas have ruled, will 
rule.” 











SIX PILLARS OF PEACE 


ist—There must be organized political collaboration, in the first instance as between 
the United Nations, with others to be subsequently included. We point out that within 
an over-all framework there can also be regional collaboration. This might, for example, 
apply to Europe and the Americas. 

2nd—Wherever, in the economic and financial field, interdependence is such that the 
acts of one nation may have acute international consequences, then—we say—such acts 
must be brought within the scope of international agreement and not left to purely uni- 
lateral decision. We make clear that we do not advocate “free trade” as now practicable. 

grd—There must be a standing international body to study the need for change. Initial 
decisions will not be perfect and may inevitably be influenced by short-range expediency. 
This will not be fatal if, in the international field, as in the domestic field, change is taken 
for granted and organization is set up to promote it. We do not, however, propose that any 
international body now be given power to dictate or impose change. 

4th—There should be some form of international organization to promote the ultimate 
autonomy of subject peoples. But we expressly recognize that in many cases such self-rule 
is now neither practicable nor desired by the people themselves. 

5th—We propose international control of armament, both to ensure effective disarma- 
ment and limitation of armament and also to facilitate mobilizing such armament as 
remains in support of international order. 

6th—and finally, we assert that the right of spiritual and intellectual liberty must be 
both recognized and made a matter of international concern. Only if the peoples of the 
world move toward common standards of knowledge and morality can international 
organization achieve the broad popular support needed for its effective development. . . 
(From a speech by John Foster Dulles, Chairman of the Commission to Study the Bases 
of a Just and Durable Peace, New York, March 18, 1943). 
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Pre-Induction Training in the 


Social Studies 


Roy A. Price 








N UNDERTAKING a total war fought for 
the preservation of our heritage of demo- 
cratic freedom, the call of our country for 

the services of youth has sounded and resounded 
throughout halls of learning all over the nation. 
Secondary schools, especially, are among the in- 
stitutions with potential offerings for the war 
effort. In these schools, readjustments of tradi- 
tional programs have been made to meet and 
serve war needs. One respect, however, in which 
continued and further change must be brought 
about is that of pre-induction training, for 
through such training military needs can be met 
with great economy of time and with more effi- 
cient personal adjustments when the high school 
student becomes a member of the armed forces. 

Throughout the spring and summer of this 
year a project has been carried out which has as 
its purpose the mobilization of the resources of 
social studies teaching for the greatest possible 
contribution to the war effort. Following a pre- 
liminary study made by Wilbur F. Murra, a 
committee of the National Council for the Social 
Studies was appointed by its president, Allen Y. 
King. The committee was composed of Edgar B. 
Wesley, chairman, Howard R. Anderson, Wil- 
bur F. Murra, Allen Y.. King, Harry Bard, and 
Roy A. Price. At the first meeting of the com- 
mittee, held in Washington at the invitation of 
John W. Studebaker of the United States Office 
of Education, the members of the committee 
concluded that a pressing need exists for pre-in- 
duction training in this area and voted to co-oper- 
ate in the planning and development of such a 
program. The committee outlined the general 








A committee of the National Council for the Social 
Studies has been co-operating with the Pre-Induction 
branch of the Armed Service Forces in preparing a 
bulletin on “Pre-Induction Orientation to Army Serv- 
ice.” Dr. Price, associate professor of education in 
Syracuse University, was requested to prepare this 
account of the project for SoctaL EpucATION. 

















scope of the program and designated Roy A. Price 
as a representative of the National Council for the 
Social Studies to work with the Pre-Induction 
Training Branch of the Armed Service Forces in 
the implementation of the program. 


THE Scope OF PrRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 


HE ARMY has defined its needs and those 

of the individual soldier. It has developed a 
concise, thorough program of pre-induction train- 
ing. General Marshall has stated that “A knowl- 
edge of the causes and events leading up to the 
present war and the principles for which we are 
fighting is an indispensable consideration of 
every American soldier.” Throughout its post- 
induction program by means of orientation 
courses, publications, lectures, discussion groups, 
and the utilization of visual aids, the army has 
attempted to provide the necessary understand- 
ings. However, time is precious in the army and 
the secondary schools of the nation can do much 
to assist in advancing this training program. 

Pre-induction training has been divided into 
two main categories: (1) specialized needs for 
occupational and trade skills, and (2) needs com- 
mon to all soldiers. In the area of common needs 
there are five divisions: 

1. Understanding the issues and background 
of the war. 

2. Understanding the nature of military life. 

3. Physical, mental, and emotional fitness. 

4. Command of the basic language skills. 

5. Ability to compute with accuracy and as- 
surance. 

It is an already established function of sec- 
ondary schools to include in social studies courses 
an understanding of the background and issues 
of the war. In addition, training in understand- 
ing the organization of our armed forces and 
the nature of life in the various branches of the 
services will serve to orient the student and make 
easier his adjustment io transition from civilian 
to military life. Basic knowledge of the oppor- 
tunities available in the various branches of the 
service, the selective service system, the Army 
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training program, military law, the provisions 
for pay allotments and insurance, and the prob- 
lems which commonly arise from an environment 
of group living in military style will not only 
increase the probability of more effective per- 
formance from the potential inductee but will 
also do much to facilitate his emotional stability. 
It is equally clear that training in basic skills, 
such as map reading, will render the services of 
the civilian, turned soldier, much more effective. 
Basic understanding of our Allies, and of the 
fact that they are fighting our war as well as 
their own, will help foster a spirit of camaraderie 
and fighting fellowship when our armed forces 
march shoulder to shoulder, under common 
leadership, with men of other lands. Similarly, 
knowledge of the military power and threatening 
victory-goals of our enemies should increase our 
determination and prevent the danger of over- 
confidence. 


FURTHER responsibility of our nation’s 
A schools is stated in the following quota- 
tion: “Total war requires an informed and 
thoughtful population, aware of the task to be 
done, determined to preserve a democracy which 
it understands and desires, and convinced of the 
responsibility of the individual citizen in the 
total drive for lasting victory. The stamina of a 
fighting democracy depends upon widespread 
understanding of the issues at stake, of the stark 
necessities of total war on a global scale, and of 
the complex task of achieving a peace. An in- 
formed and aroused citizenry is the foundation 
of victory in both war and peace. . . . Heavy 
responsibility for developing informed and pur- 
poseful citizenship, whether in war or peace, 
rests on the social studies.” 

It is clear that social studies programs can 
make a definite contribution to the war effort. 
Teaching the issues, aims, and progress of the 
war; the interdependence of the United Nations; 
the values and goals of democracy; the aims and 
purposes of our totalitarian enemies; experience 
in democratic procedure; the importance of mak- 
ing social adjustments; the nature and meaning 
of military membership and military living; the 
organization of the armed forces; the process of 
entering the army; and training opportunities 
available in the army program should be in- 
cluded in every school program. 


1 The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory. The National 
Council for the Social Studies, Washington, November, 


1942, P. 5- 


The present crisis creates an opportunity as 
well as a need for greater understanding among 
youth of the wide horizons the war has unfolded. 
The global concept and the seriousness of the 
conflict offer an opportunity to draw the class- 
room into contact with the realities of current 
problems. A new public curiosity is evidenced 
in far-off places. Letters and news dispatches 
are arriving from camps and battle fronts all 
over the earth. 

The neighborhood community, too, has sud- 
denly taken on a new character. The school can 
utilize community resources as a laboratory for 
better understanding of the meaning of adjust- 
ment to sudden change, of good sportsmanship 
in achieving the greatest good to the greatest 
number, and of doing things in the democratic 
way. Situations demonstrating the value of demo- 
cratic living are now clothed in stark reality. 
The war also creates many new opportunities 
for constructive social service on the part of 
pupils. Such services are desirable as an expres- 
sion of loyalty among young citizens, and create 
an opportunity for vital apprentice training in 
citizenship. 


LocaL ADAPTATIONS 


HE responsibility for educational planning 

properly rests in the control of state and 
local officials. Individual schools decide in which 
efforts to participate and to what extent. The 
educational objectives, available plant facilities, 
and actual equipment of each school unit must 
determine, to a large degree, to what extent 
pre-induction programs can be inaugurated. 
Therefore, it is recommended that provision for 
pre-induction courses be developed in accordance 
with local conditions. There is no intention on 
the part of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion or the Pre-Induction Training Branch of the 
Armed Service Forces to prescribe a set program 
to be followed in any state or local community. 
Neither is there any one best way of organizing 
pre-induction programs. The basic concept to be 
followed is that of maintaining a sound educa- 
tional program, with all aspects of the total 
development of the student receiving careful at- 
tention. It would be shortsighted, indeed, if 
traditional cultural values were to be slighted 
in view of the present crisis. Further, the de- 
mands for extended guidance programs, atten- 
tion to health, and physical fitness, vocational 
requirements, language skills, and courses in the 
special fields must be considered. Local curricu- 
lum committees, teachers, and administrators 
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y as must devote their attention to the development _ War; 3, The United States and the Second World 
ong of sound curriculum and teaching procedures. War; 4, The Campaign of the Second World 
ded. Some schools may wish to plan special pre- War; 5, Understanding Our Allies and Enemies; 
the induction courses of from four to ten weeks 6, The Resources of the United States, and 7, 
lass- duration. Others may wish to modify existing Geography in World Affairs. 
rent courses sO as to accommodate in the teaching The third major division of this bulletin, 
raced of such courses some of the basic military needs entitled “Understanding the Army,” includes 
ches as prerequisite to induction. the following chapters: 1, Our New Army, 2, En- 
all tering the Army, and 3, Typical Problems of 
THE FORTHCOMING BULLETIN? Military Group Living. 
sud- O ASSIST local committees in development Each chapter in the second and third parts 
can and imagination of pre-induction training  0f the bulletin includes (a) an introductory quo- 
for courses in the social studies, a bulletin entitled tation citing the need for training in that sub- 
just- “Pre-Induction Orientation to Army Service” ject, (b) an introduction stating the purposes of 
ship will soon be released. This bulletin has been the chapter and the relation of the material to 
atest prepared jointly by the committee of the Na- other aspects of the program, (c) an outline of 
ratic tional Council for the Social Studies referred to Suggested topics for study, (d) suggested activities 
-mMo- above, the United States Office of Education, and _ for initiating study of the unit, developmental 
ity. the Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch, In- study, and summarizing experiences, (e) a list 
ities dustrial Personnel Division, Headquarters, of materials for students, and (f) references and 
t of Armed Service Forces. aids for teachers. The lists of references include 
pres- The introduction to the bulletin provides in-  @vailable motion pictures and pamphlets as well 
eate formation as to the need for a pre-induction 5 books, and constitute one of the most valuable 
g in orientation program and as to the Army’s Post- contributions of the bulletin. 
Induction Program of Orientation. It is possible that four out of five of the boys 
The second major division of the bulletin is | 22d many of the girls now in our secondary 
devoted to creation of an understanding of the Schools may enter the armed forces, and it is 
ning war. Seven chapters are included: 1, What is at fitting that our educational constitutions, de- 
and Stake; 2, The Background of the Second World _- voted to the preparation of informed and effec- 
hich PY eae tively contributing citizens in our democratic 
The ? The bulletin may be obtained through the Pre-Induc- Society should utilize the opportunities now 
ities, tion Training Branch, Armed Service Forces, Pentagon available for the maximum contribution to the 
nust Building, Washington. effort called for in total war. 
tent 
ated. 
1 for 
ance 
1 on We have prepared in North Africa and in Sicily, and we are about to prepare in Italy, 
for the supply maintenance of heavy air and ground forces. For a long time we have been 
luca- making similar preparations in the United Kingdom, and throughout the Pacific the same 
f the process has been under way since January, 1942. 
ram Meanwhile there has been built up in this country a formidable force of divisions and 
nity. Army corps with all the supporting troops, disciplined, highly trained, hardened, ready 
zing for embarkation for the great and final deployment of our armies against the enemy. 
Save for assaults in the air, only a small portion of our combat strength has been engaged. 
o be Now at last we are ready to carry the war to the enemy, all overseas, thank God, with 
luca- a power and force that we hope will bring this conflict to an early conclusion. But please 
total remember that this phase is just about to begin, a point which seems not to be understood 
1 at- by our people here at home, possibly because they are far removed from the agonies of 
1 if war except for those whose sons or husbands have been engaged in the fighting. se 
Pig . my consideration is for the American soldier, to see that he has every available 
hted means with which to make successful war, that he is not limited in ammunition, that he 
» de- is not limited in equipment, and that he has had sufficient training and medical care; in 
tten- other words, to see that for once in the history of this country he is given a fair break 
onal in the terrible business of making war. . . . (General George C. Marshall at Omaha, Sep- 
the tember 21, 1943) 
ricu- 
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ISTORY of some character has long 

been a feature of many plans for liberal 

education. Less often perhaps has re- 
cent and contemporary history been defended 
as a liberalizing subject. It deserves more atten- 
tion and consideration than it has had, if only 
for the reason that the type of history most 
frequently used in liberal education has shown 
some notable defects. 

The student enters college after having sur- 
veyed American history three times—in the fourth 
and fifth grades, in the seventh or eighth grades 
(or both), and in the eleventh or twelfth grades. 
When he takes American history in either his 
freshman or sophomore year in college, he is 
usually met with a highly repetitious course that 
differs from his three previous surveys chiefly in 
that it is taught in part by the lecture method. 
True, the interpretation is more mature and 
many new ideas are introduced, but the neces- 
sity of covering ground :and hitting the high 
spots of political, diplomatic, and economic de- 
velopments makes the selection of experiences 
virtually the same as at previous levels. Thus 
the survey course penalizes even the skillful 
teacuer in his attempt to stimulate thought and 
to make the work an inspiring experience. The 
same is true in a lesser degree, perhaps, in the 
case of surveys of world history or of modern 
European history. 

In contrast to this, the beginning college course 
which does not have to conform to the tra- 
ditional time span, but which concentrates upon 
a period, has great advantages. It can attempt 








The recent attention to the status of American his- 
tory teaching in schools and colleges has made us 
increasingly conscious of the repetition and duplica- 
tion at various levels. That problem is faced, for the 
college level, by a professor of history at the University 
of Missouri, who has been teaching large classes in 
Recent American History for several years. He is now 
a captain in the military government section of the 
Army. 








to secure some of the values that a deeper under- 
standing is capable of developing. The briefer 
period enables the instructor to give a relatively 
rich picture of a society that no longer exists, 
and can be made to compare on reasonably 
equal grounds with the student’s knowledge of 
his own generation. 

It is clear that the most recent period pre- 
sents certain difficulties and handicaps. It is 
easier to give a balanced picture of a period 
more remote in time. It is much simpler to ar- 
range the student’s learning experiences so that 
he can view the society studied in a more objec- 
tive fashion. Moreover, its remoteness in time 
and character facilitates the drawing of contrasts 
between the present and the past. 

While these arguments are all true and are 
all reasons for teaching history other than con- 
temporary history, still the more recent period 
merging into the present has some other ad- 
vantages that justify its use. As the connecting 
threads with the recent past are more evident 
in present society, the recent period tends to 
supply many students with the motivation of 
present urgency. It is closer to the experience of 
the students, and consequently they can more 
quickly secure a reasonably rounded picture of 
the completely functioning society. Any profit- 
able study of an historical period is a course 
in all the social sciences, as it must show a sys- 
tem functioning in all its significant aspects. 
Hence the course in contemporary history can 
easily become a course in general social science 
for the relatively untrained student, while for 
the more fortunate student, with substantial un- 
derstandings in sociology, economics, and gov- 
ernment, it becomes a unifying experience which 
helps integrate these specialized knowledges. 


NE of numerous attempts to take advantage 

of these educational opportunities is the 
course usually entitled Recent United States 
History, covering the period from 1898 or 1900 
to the present. For students who have had the 
usual three surveys in their grade and high 
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school experience, this offers an interesting al- 
ternative to the traditional survey. It serves the 
purposes that are usually advanced to justify 
the requirement of a course in social science for 
professional students, as well as an elective cul- 
tural course for arts students. It is a satisfactory 
offering for students without previous college his- 
tory on the junior-senior as well as for those on 
the freshman-sophomore level, which is an advan- 
tage in many colleges. 

The concentration on the recent period en- 
ables an instructor to undertake the achievement 
of several purposes. One of these is the mastery 
of a body of significant facts and ideas that are 
necessary to an understanding of the present and 
immediate future. This body includes the major 
facts of the development of American society 
over the recent past, and the social and political 
trends that have been revealed in that time. 
Such concepts as the change in position of Amer- 
ica in the world economy, the trends in the 
growth and distribution of population, and the 
ebb and flow of political change are all reason- 
ably typical of the kind of information that 
should be taught and tested. 

Second to this basic purpose is the effort to 
integrate, about the problems of American pub- 
lic affairs, the social-science understandings al- 
ready possessed by the student. Many students 
would enter this course with a very substantial 
background in the social sciences. Others, such 
as the professional students, might have had no 
social-science course previously, although most 
of them would have had respectable social-science 
training in high school. By trying to picture the 
functioning organism of American society over 
this brief period, a conscious attempt should be 
made to utilize the background in economics, 
government, sociology, geography, literature, and 
applied science which each member of the class 
possesses, in order to add to his understanding 
of the total picture. 

While the present separation of the social 
sciences on the college level has amply justified 
itself, one must recognize the tendency toward 
a compartmentalization in the individual's think- 
ing which leads him to be relatively blind to the 
interrelationships in the total system. This is 
especially true where the previous training has 
been extensive and predominantly along one 
particular line. Through lectures and readings 
which fit basic social-science concepts into the 
framework of a functioning society, a serious 
attempt can be made to explore major interrela- 
tionships. History of this kind is the one ideal 


source of unifying experience, but our slavery 
to the survey, with its necessary concentration 
upon a very few aspects of society, has kept this 
fact obscured. All things in the past important 
enough to be recorded are history; all things 
of significance now happening will be part of 
tomorrow’s history. While so brief a period as 
forty-five years still presents great problems of 
selection and emphasis, within its scope it is 
possible to bring into some unified picture most 
of the basic concepts that each student has 
acquired, so that he sees himself more adequately 
as a unit in the stream of human experience. 


HIGHLY significant purpose is the attempt 
A to bring experiences to the students that 
force most of them to re-examine the scheme of 
values which they habitually apply to public 
affairs, and to think of public policies more 
logically as regards these values. In many in- 
stances it will mean the first real examination 
the student has ever made of his conceptions of 
the good life. 

This is a basic element that most teaching in 
all fields lacks. A history course—especially one 
over a brief period—has, however, certain ad- 
vantages that are not possessed so readily by 
other social sciences, in that it gives an oppor- 
tunity to compare and contrast a going social 
system of a particular date with that same system 
at a different date, and to relate the changes 
that have developed to basic value patterns, It 
was this factor that made Meikeljohn’s experi- 
ment at Wisconsin, in which students were led 
to unusually rich experiences with Athenian and 
contemporary American civilizations, one that 
was basically important. 

Contemporary history compared with earlier 
periods here suffers from some disadvantages, 
but it has the advantage of tying in directly 
with current opinion, and therefore it is rarely 
that a student cannot be interested in relating 
policies to basic values. The difficulty usually 
is in securing any real appraisal of the value 
system held by students, because of the strength 
of individual prejudices and of natural intellec- 
tual indolence. However, it is not too difficult 
if the conflicting programs and systems of value 
that have had followings in recent times are 
presented with clarity, and if likenesses and dif- 
ferences among currently popular patterns of 
thinking are sharply drawn. Undoubtedly no 
teacher in carrying this on can be skillful enough 
to prevent the current climate of opinion from 
dominating to a large extent the judgments 
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regarding older value standards. But certainly 
this is not wholly undesirable, and enough can 
be done to set in motion in many students a con- 
tinuing process of re-evaluation and rethinking 
of public policies in terms of fundamental social 
and moral purposes. 


EYOND these basic purposes, efforts should 
be made to encourage interests in public 
affairs and in economic and social trends, and 
to stimulate the formation of habits of reading 
about these and discussing them. This can be 
done in part by keeping the required reading 
of the course on the level of the better type of 
material supplied for the intelligent general 
reader rather than that for the scholar. An in- 
sistence upon heavy scholarly reading probably 
does more to repress interest in history than even 
dull classroom instruction. One test that might 
well be applied to prospective reading is whether 
any non-specialist would read it if it were not 
required. The list should include biography, his- 
tory, and public affairs. The Autobiography of 
Lincoln Steffens, the Beards’ America in Mid- 
passage, William Allen White’s A Puritan in 
Babylon, and Frederick Lewis Allen’s Since Yes- 
terday are typical of such available books. 

In addition to these, of course, newspaper and 
periodical reading should be similarly encour- 
aged. Some attention must be devoted to develop- 
ing an increased ability to use the ordinary 
sources of information about public affairs with 
intelligent discrimination and critical apprecia- 
tion. While the course in recent history cannot 
become a course in current events, in newspaper 
reading, or in propaganda analysis, and still 
achieve its more basic purposes, still it can well 
help students to become more intelligent con- 
sumers of news and can stimulate informed dis- 
cussion related to public affairs. Frequent exer- 
cises in analysis of editorials and the treatment 
of news stories can become a basis for useful 
work, 


ERHAPS the most generally overlooked op- 

portunity in teaching American history, es- 
pecially recent history, is that of localizing his- 
torical developments whenever possible in the 
regional development of the area and state. 
While there are other good pedagogical reasons 
for this localization, the main one is to bring 
to the student direct experience with as much 
history as possible. This can be done by means 
of relating general trends to local trends—whether 
they be sociological, economic, or political—and 
by tying up public-opinion concepts with the 
trends of popular opinion in the immediate en- 
vironment of the student. All aspects of national 
history should be traced in their local manifes- 
tations, so that economic trends are illustrated 
through familiar local economic conditions, na- 
tional political development through state poli- 
tics, and social institutions through those near 
at hand. This localization should tend to bring 
the general picture into line with the everyday 
knowledge that a student has acquired outside 
of college, and in one sense tends to give him 
the ability to generalize on the basis of such 
knowledge as may come to him in the future, 
and to make the general knowledge specific in 
the local application. 

These suggestions are not offered as a cure-all. 
Certainly it is not recommended that a course 
in recent history be introduced through adminis- 
trative channels in the expectation that some 
teacher will put the qualities of mind and heart 
into it that are necessary to make it achieve a 
reasonable maximum of its possibilities. Rather 
the course is proposed with the hope that some 
teachers may be stimulated to make more of this 
type of course, and by so doing stimulate that 
kind of academic popularity that goes with a 
course where basically important experiences are 
encouraged. It is only through such a process 
that real improvements in teaching history will 
be made. 
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What Do Essay Examinations Show? 


Leo Alilunas 








N A recent issue of Social Education A. T. 
Volwiler expressed a demurrer to the ex- 
clusive use of the objective examination. He 

contended that an essay test, well constructed, 
challenged the student to do logical thinking 
whereas the objective sort did not. 

The essay examination has a further value if 
the instructor gives the student at least half a 
chance to express himself originally instead of 
merely throwing back the ideas the instructor 
wants written down. The essay not only reveals 
the thought of the individual. It reveals person- 
ality, particular interests, experiences, habits, and 
views spontaneously, in a manner not at all pos- 
sible through such objective testing techniques 
as matching, true-false, completion, or the mul- 
tiple choice. 

The author is reminded of the arresting differ- 
ence in the personalities of two students whom 
he had in American history last semester, and how 
these differences showed up on the final examina- 
tion. Al is a dapper, sophisticated boy. He enjoys 
impressing the students and teachers with his 
looks, dress, and remarks. In his social viewpoints 
Al is cynical. He is proud of associating with 
young people older than he is. Al has a poor 
academic record, and is the audio type of learner. 
He attends school irregularly and would quit if 
he could. His work habits are poor. He has an 
IQ of 102. His score on the Cooperative Social 
Studies Abilities Test was 97. His classmate, Bill, 
has been taking five subjects for the last two 
years and, in addition, has a job outside of 
school. He is regularly on the school honor roll. 
He has a keen sense of perception. He concen- 
trates easily and has a high degree of self-control 
and drive. He has an IQ of 124. His score on the 
Abilities Test was 184. 

The semester examination on which both boys 
wrote was: “Stanley Pojeski is a 17-year-old 
Polish refugee who is soon coming to America. 
During the time Stanley lived in Poland he 








An instructor in social studies at the Dearborn 
(Michigan) High School illustrates some values in 
essay examinations. 














studied the English language for several years. 
He has a speaking and reading knowledge of 
English nearly comparable to that of the average 
Dearborn High School junior. Stanley knows vir- 
tually nothing about America’s history but is 
anxious to become as intelligently informed as he 
can. You have been asked by the Red Cross to 
write a long letter to Stanley and give him an 
intelligent, realistic, meaningful account of Amer- 
ican civilization in terms of what you have 
studied this semester. Be sure to tell him what 
foundations for our present way of life he can 
find in our past.” 
This is the letter Al wrote: 


Dear Stanislaus: 

The U. S. is much different from the old country. 
America is new. It’s still a young country compared with 
England, Spain and the others. 

Have you ever seen a forest? Neither have I, so don’t 
get the impression that we here are Indians or rough and 
ready to kill bandits. We live here like I imagine you did 
before the Storm Troopers marched into Warsaw. Here 
we talk about the Am. Rev. We pride ourselves on the 
fact that great great uncle Zeke fought in it. Actually, at 
that time he would have been hanged. No, that war 
wasn’t like the present war. Then, the minority of the 
people were against the English foe. Now, everyone is in 
there fighting. And then like fools in 1812 we turn around 
and start to invade our now good neighbor Canada who 
was still a British possession. Now, this act aggravates the 
Cockneys so they send a force of soldiers over who do 
quite a job of putting us down a few notches. 

A few more years and we got in another scrap. It looked 
like we were destined to be the Nazis of the western 
Hemisphere. This time we fought over Texas and a few 
other states. Those Mexicans really didn’t know what 
come off and neither did we until General Santa Ana 
attacked the Alamo. You think Warsaw hung on until it 
couldn’t any longer. Well, at the Alamo they fought it 
out to the last man, woman and child. There wasn’t a 
living person there when General Sam Houston came and 
chased those greaseballs back across the Rio Grande. 

Well, we had another breather. Then, the South ups 
and starts raising hell. So, of course, always wanting the 
best general we asked Robert E. Lee to lead our forces 
but he refused and went to Virginia and fought for them. 
So we had to settle for a drunkard and drew U. S. Grant. 
The South didn’t have any factories and couldn’t keep up 
a good war. When Gen. Sherman went through Georgia 
he practiced total war. You guys in Poland would have 
thought the Nazis little children with dolls if you were 
to see that strip. Even today a crow can’t fly across it with- 
out starving. Well, we put the gentlemen from the South 
back in their places and took away their slaves. Now in 
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my opinion that was a fool thing to do. Now the white 
man has to work and living down there is worse than 
ever. So now, I'll say so long ol’ cat. 
Your friend, 
AL 


This is Bill’s letter: 


Dear Stanley: 


I am a citizen of this great country called America. In 
terms of what there is to know about it, though, I probably 
am as ignorant as you. However, I will try to show you 
our heritage. 

After America was found, several hundred years ago, 
settlers came here from the old world. They were the 
radicals of Europe, the poor, those who were persecuted. 
They came to this land as a haven of refuge. Here they 
hoped to find freedom in all that they had been denied 
in Europe. 

English settlers were most prevalent because England’s 
colonial policy was less strict, and gave the people some- 
thing to say about the way they were governed. You will 
note the democratic trend developing. 

However, England and the American colonies, consist- 
ing of two different types of people (the outcasts and those 
people satisfied with England as it was) gradually drifted 
apart, both socially and economically. The Americans had 
entirely different conditions under which they lived, and 
so naturally their culture changed. The people themselves 
changed with the different environment. The English tried 
to keep the American colonies close to her with trade 
regulations, but the Americans protested to minor details 
and in that way further increased the distance between the 
Colonies and the Mother Country. Finally, war was de- 
clared and American won her independence. 

After many trials and tribulations the Constitution was 
set up. This is the first law of the land. In it we stated 
our ideals: freedom of the common man, democratic form 
of government, religious freedom, and it set up a means 
by which other freedoms, those of a democratic nation 
alone, could be had. 

So you see America from the first was democratically 
inclined. We wanted no dictators or kings here. 

At this time the United States was but a little nation 
on the east coast of the continent of America. But, west 


of this was a very large country, with good soil and large 
enough for many people. Some Americans moved West 
and finally, when enough settlers had entered it, it was 
added to the United States on equal terms with the orig- 
inal states. This means that the people in that territory 
had just as much to say about running their government 
as the original states’ inhabitants. 

Other people from Europe came to the West, Germans, 
Swedes, Poles, Irish, Danes, Slavs, in fact, almost every 
kind of European you could name. These people came 
with all their heritage and added to the great mixing pot. 
The man that was formed was called an American. You 
are an American, if you love freedom. 

These men out West were tough guys; they had to be, 
or else the West conquered them. They didn’t want any 
sissy government. They believed in brawn. 

Unfortunately, though, the South was suited to the 
growing of cotton, and Negro slaves were good for work- 
ing on the cotton plantations. The North wasn’t suited 
for cotton; it turned against slavery as its economic inter- 
ests became different. The two sections fought for the land 
to the West. The North wanted the land for free states, 
the South, for slave states. They gradually drew apart 
until finally the Civil War was on between the two sec- 
tions. The North, which was in favor of keeping the Union 
together, won, and liberated the slaves. 

So you can see what kind of people we came from— 
all sorts of people, the underprivileged—and we want to 
be privileged here, enough to fight a war and lose many 
lives for. 

Your friend, 
BILL 


DMINISTRATION of stereotyped objective 
history tests by complacent teachers cannot 
be tolerated in the present crisis. Such tests result 
only in a revulsion against memorization and 
are not an inspiration toward historical appreci- 
ation. Under the pretense of “discipline” they 
hamstring the student to make definite, ready, 
and trite answers. Effective testing should draw 
him out freely as he seeks creatively the values 
of the past. 
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Wartime Social Studies in 
Junior High School 


Leonard A. Vitcha 











UE TO the present emphasis on physical 
education, mathematics, and the physi- 
cal sciences, the social studies have not 

been fully utilized in promoting the war effort. 
The program here outlined was developed to 
correct this lack. While most of the work was 
carried on in the second semester of the 1942-43 
school year, some portions were begun shortly 
after the United States entered the war. 

This program does not represent any attempt 
to alter or replace the present course of study 
of the Cleveland junior high school curriculum. 
In fact, only four or five of the divisions of work 
outlined below represent completely new units 
in the common use of the term. Some of these 
are altered versions of units already in the pres- 
ent course of study. It was necessary that some 
material be omitted and changed in order to 
make way for new divisions of work for wartime 
conditions. In each of the six semesters of junior 
high school five to seven new “units” were used. 
Each teacher was allowed complete freedom in 
organizing his work in keeping with his own 
interests, classes, classroom procedure, and teach- 
ing techniques. The entire program was carried 
on in addition to the usual one-day-in-five de- 
voted to current events. Of necessity, study of the 
material listed below was often informal and 
independent of the usual texts and references. 
Wherever possible, visual aids were used to 
motivate work, introduce problems, and add 
interest. Information regarding most of the films 
may be obtained from the OWI in Washington. 
None involved payment of rental fee. 

It may be of value to mention that the school 
where this program was introduced is located 
near the downtown section of Cleveland in a 








The adjustments made to wartime needs in social 
studies classes at the William Dean Howells Junior 
High School, Cleveland, are described by a teacher 
in that school. 
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business, industrial, and partial slum area. Most 
of the goo pupils are of a low-average type with 
about 20 per cent in the low-mental group. Less 
than 60 per cent of the pupils from William 
Dean Howells entering the senior high school 
finish the tenth grade even in peacetime. Under 
wartime conditions, with job opportunities and 
impending draft induction, this percentage is 
lower. The formal education of these children 
in the social studies—geography, American his- 
tory, world relationships, and political, economic, 
and social problems—is limited to what they may 
acquire in three years of junior high school. 
Their understandings of the causes, objectives, 
and problems involved in this war and the peace 
to follow, however meager, ends with the tenth 
grade of their schooling and at the age of six- 
teen or seventeen. 

The teaching of wartime social studies was 
undertaken not only to create desirable pupil 
attitudes but also to influence adult opinion 
in the home. Many of the parents in the school 
area have had limited education and have little 
understanding of the problems of inflation, price 
control, rationing, and American isolationism. 
Thus it was hoped that a more intelligent back- 
ground regarding these problems might be 
created. 


1. Point RATIONING 


HIS topic was taught for two or three periods 

in all Cleveland junior and senior high 
schools from February 15 to 26, before Ration 
Book II was issued. It sought to develop an 
understanding of the purpose and method of 
operation of the point-rationing system. Such 
items as our present food shortage and the food 
needs of the armed forces and allies were studied 
using as reference a pamphlet prepared by E. R. 
Jerrow of John Hay High School with the co- 
operation of Allen Y. King, supervisor of social 
studies in the Cleveland public schools, and local 
OPA officials. 
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2. WARTIME GEOGRAPHY 


IVE to ten periods of teaching were devoted 
FE. a study of the geography of the war on all 
fronts. Map work and locations were stressed. 
Much of this material was covered in the seventh 
grade where World Geography was studied, using 
as the main supplementary material America in 
World War II, published by the American Edu- 
cation Press, Columbus. 


3. THE AIRPLANE AND GLOBAL War © 


HIS “unit” was taught in connection with 
‘Lame geography, and was assigned from 
five to ten periods in all grades. Such items as 
flying time and distances compared with ocean 
sailings, polar projections, limitations of the 
mercator map, and the use of the globe were 
covered. Pupils were taught to recognize and 
measure great-circle routes and to compare them 
with the same routes on flat map projections, All 
this was aimed at understanding the impact of 
modern aviation on global distance and its im- 
portance in relation to American isolationism. 
A very fine film, Airplane and the World Map, 
prepared by George T. Renner of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, made the presenta- 
tion of these difficult concepts relatively simple. 
Several classes conducted panel discussions on 
such subjects as “Airplane Power versus Sea 
Power,” “Can Bombing Win the War,” and “Air- 
planes and American Isolationism.” Advertise- 
ments of the Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 
were studied for their airline distances and fly- 
ing times. The references chiefly used were 
Kaempffert, The Airplane and Tomorrow’s 
World;? Maps—and How to Understand Them, 
published by the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation, New York; Airplanes and the Fu- 
ture, a University of Chicago Round Table 
pamphlet reporting a February 28, 1943, broad- 
cast; Airplane and the World Map; and History 
of Aviation, a film produced by Pathé and dis- 
tributed by the Ohio Film and Slide Exchange, 
State Department of Education, Columbus. 


4. THE Four FREEDOMS 


EMOCRATIC freedoms were studied for 
D five to fifteen periods, chiefly in the eighth 
and ninth grades, in connection with the Consti- 
tution, Bill of Rights, and national government. 
Pupils learned that this war is being fought 


*Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., New York. 
*Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 78. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, New York. 


chiefly to preserve historic American rights, in- 
cluding the new rights of freedom from want and 
fear. One of the references used, Stand Fast for 
Freedom, contained excellent chapters on more 
recent advocates of freedom, including Martin 
Niemoeller and Garibaldi, with examples of con- 
ditions in totalitarian countries. Discussion and 
reading led to treatment of the subject of racial, 
nationality, and religious prejudice—particularly 
anti-semitism. No attempt was made to study 
tolerance as a subject in itself because such efforts 
frequently leave deep-seated prejudices com- 
pletely untouched. 

Many pupils failed to see relationship between 
the Four Freedoms and their prejudices against 
any particular race, nationality, or religious 
group. Introducing the idea that they themselves 
might be the victims of discrimination, since 
they are the children of recent immigrant stock 
bearing foreign sounding names, encouraged 
them to examine their own attitudes on toler- 
ance. The thought that they themselves might 
be its victims made them understand in terms 
of their own experience the true meaning of 
democratic rights. 

The usual teaching of these principles does 
little to challenge individual attitudes and view- 
points. An emotional appeal must be created 
before children can really comprehend the mean- 
ing of the Four Freedoms. This was partially 
achieved by the use of patriotic films and radio 
recordings. These were heavy in emotional con- 
tent but they did serve to make pupils grasp the 
nature of a dictatorship as contrasted with a 
democracy. 

Reference materials included Albjerg and 
Knight, We, the Guardians of Our Liberty 
(Beckley-Cardy, Chicago); Thomas and Braley, 
Stand Fast for Freedom (Winston, Philadelphia); 
Hagedorn, We, the People (Winston, Philadel- 
phia); Four Freedoms, OWI, Washington. Two 
films were used: Give Me Liberty and Servant 
of the People, Warner Brothers historical short 
films. The recordings used were taken from three 
radio programs, The Challenge, Way of Life, 
and You Can’t Do Business with Hitler. These 
are available for loan from the Educational 
Radio Script and Transcription Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington. 


5. WARTIME MORALE AND CONSERVATION 


HE purpose of this “unit” was to develop 
"Ty aanees on the part of pupils in directly 
aiding the war effort. It required five to fifteen 
periods in all grades. It involved collection of 
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scrap metals and tin, health conservation, and 
conservation of scarce materials. Several ninth- 
grade classes studied air-raid precautions, includ- 
ing organization of civilian defense, conduct in 
air raids, types of bombs, civilian protection, 
blackout provisions, and war gases. We used as 
references the citizens’ handbook, What Can I 
Do? and You and the War, both published by 
the national OCD. Several OWI films were used: 
Building a Bomber, Arm Behind the Army, 
Salvage, National Defense Review (Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3), U. S. News Review (Issues No. 1 and 2), 
and Tanks. Other visual materials were First 
Steps in First Aid, a film distributed by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, and Fighting a Fire 
Bomb, They Are Dropping Incendiaries, Fire 
Guard, films distributed by the Ohio Film and 
Slide Exchange, State Department of Education, 
Columbus. Parry, What Boys and Girls Can Do 
to Win the War (Consolidated Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago), is a very good booklet on Civilian 
Defense for children. The War Department pub- 
lishes two excellent references, Graphic History 
of the War Till May ro, 1942 and News Map 
published weekly.® 


6. THe UNrTep NATIONS 


UNIT on the nations opposing the Axis, 
A their common ideas, contributions to the 
war effort, resources, and reason for uniting was 
taught in all grades in five to ten periods. Such 
items as the need for co-operation, lend-lease, and 
food as a weapon were treated. In the seventh 
grade this material was integrated with the 
study of world geography and Latin America. 
The Thousand Million and Tale of a City, pub- 
lished by the OWI in Washington, were used as 
references, as were The Thousand Days (Canada 
at War) and Listen to Britain, visual aids from 
the OWI. 


7. Our ARMED FORCES 


HE insignia, emblems, and awards of all 

branches of our armed forces were studied 
with the objective of knowing and identifying 
them as well as knowing what part each group 
plays in warfare. Location of training camps was 
followed by a map provided for that purpose. 
We used a map procured from the Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio at Cleveland, Location of 


* These have limited circulation and are difficult to ob- 
tain but requests may be addressed to the U. S. War De- 
partment, Special Service Division, Dept. 2E580, Pentagon 
Bldg., Washington. 


Training Camps, and a Chart of Army, Navy 
and Marine Forces Insignia from the Commercial 
Credit Company in Baltimore. Some helpful 
visual aids were Army on Wheels, from the 
Dodge Motors Division of Chrysler Motors, dis- 
tributed by Modern Talking Pictures (404 Film 
Exchange Building, Cleveland); Eyes of the 
Navy, American Sea Power, Navy Ratings, and 
Submarines at Sea, all obtained from U. S. Navy 
recruiting stations; and Marines Have Landed, 
distributed by the Ohio Film and Slide Exchange, 
State Department of Education, Columbus. 


8. WARTIME ECONOMICS 


ATERIAL here was studied as a formal 

unit taking the place of a previous ninth- 
grade unit, “Problems of the Consumer.” Ten 
to twenty periods were utilized, chiefly in the 
ninth grade. The outline used is as follows: 

I. Inflation: meaning, history, how it develops, and how 
it affects economic groups such as farmers, wage earners, 
salaried employees, business men, industrialists; inflation 
in World War I and World War II; future danger of 
inflation. 

II. Price and wage control: purpose and methods; in- 
flation spiral in relation to wages and prices; the OPA; 
black markets; public opinion as a factor in controlling 
prices, the War Manpower Commission and the War 
Labor Board as agencies regulating wages. 

III. Rationing: democratic method of making scarce 
goods available for all; point rationing; rationing as a part 
of the anti-inflation program. 

IV. Taxation and war-bound purchases: cost of the war; 
taxation as a means of controlling inflation; kinds of taxa- 
tion and relative merits of each. 

V. Manpower: shortage of labor; need of women in fac- 
tories; possibility of a universal conscription of labor. 


The purpose of this unit was to inform pupils 
regarding the dangers to our economy of wartime 
spending and their part in aiding successful price 
control and rationing programs. It was hoped 
that the discussion of these subjects would go 
farther than the classroom and be carried to the 
homes, thus helping to create public opinion 
which would support inflation control. Several 
panel discussions on manpower, universal labor 
conscription, control of strikes, taxation, and 
price control were carried on. 

Most pupils in the junior high school are too 
immature to grasp the full import of this unit 
and to understand the problems involved. Their 
importance, however, is so great that an attempt 
should be made to present them. Helpful refer- 
ences are Scherman, Inflation In One Easy Les- 
son, published by the Council for Democracy, 
New York; Wartime Living for Peacetime Se- 
curity (Building America, Volume VIII, No. 1), 
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available from the Americana Corporation, New We used as references and visual aids: Senate } 
York; Price Ceilings and the Retailer, Is U. S. and Foreign Policy, the University of Chicago 
Rent Control Working?, How You Can Help Round Table discussion of April 4, 1943; After aad 
Keep Wartime Prices Down, Rationing: Why the War, by Maxwell Stewart (Public Affairs i 
and How, Preview of Life in 1943, What War- Pamphlet No. 73); League of Nations, News 
time Price Control Means, How to Stop Inflation Thrills of 1938, News Thrills of 1939, News 
—all OPA publications. Thrills of 1940, all distributed by the Slide and | 
Film Exchange, State Department of Education, Cc 
g. Post-War PROBLEMS: FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC Columbus. Other valuable references are Must to 
IKE wartime economics, this division of work Germany be Partitioned? June 24, 1943, Should to 
was extremely difficult and could be under- the United States Organize for Peace Now? pa 
stood only by the brighter pupils. Five to fifteen April 9, 1943, Should We Participate in a World ne 
periods in the ninth grade were used for it. Police Force? May 6, 1943—all Town Meeting br 
Most children were interested and very much _ of the Air Series, published by American Edu- ca 
concerned about future peace and employment cation Press, Columbus; and two pamphlets pub- ca’ 
after the war. Many thought future peace should lished by OWI—The Peace For Which We Fight, 
be maintained by a world organization and a New Horizons No. 3, Proposals For a Free World, 
world police force. Few realized the limitations |§ New Horizons No. 2. 
this would place on national sovereignty. All 2 ; ’ - 
were concerned about the problem of post-war Ls conclusion something may be said concern- be 
depression but few were able to understand the ing the effectiveness of this program. Pupils th 
problem of restoring a peacetime economy and who looked upon the war as an opportunity to _ 
the conflicting views over achieving employment. _8¢t jobs or to join the armed forces were shown . 
The following outline was used: that they had a responsibility to fulfill in getting 
E:tennins Siemeanie Gens as much education as possible, both for their = 
A. World Conditions before World War I own good and that of future society. Their pas 
B. Results of World War I was to understand in a limited way the war, its = 
1. League of Nations purposes, the problems it creates, and the prob- of 
2. American isolationism lems of the post-war period; and through them 
C. Comes of Warts War 1 to acquaint their parents with these facts. Many 
D. Problem of a just peace ° ° ‘ 
1. Europe: the chief problem of the units were taught using the technique of 
2. Economic and political nationalism discussion—round table, panel, etc. Such pro- to 
3- Heritage of World Wars I and II cedures did not compare with adult standards fr 
4- Problems of Asia and the Pacific but were always spirited and sincere and usually lic 
Z —- - Leona age pl - based on some study. Pupils who took part in ti 
II. Providing Employment After the War the discussions developed some capacity of self- ni 
A. Danger of continued unemployment to democratic expression, to think clearly, and what is most m 
government ' important for pupils of limited ability they felt fo 
 Senee SM @ wsetEne He ® penennNe arenenny their work was challenging and of practical 
C. Depression may follow a post-war prosperity 
D. Clash between free capitalism and collectivism as a value. sp 
means of providing employment 
B 

In all situations, the technique of salvage and rehabilitation must constantly be oriented 
toward the objective of reconstituting the economy of the recipient nations. That is the m 
way to put an end to relief. That is what we want. That is what the suffering peoples de 
of the liberated areas will have richly earned. 

The rehabilitation that will restore peace and world stability will be the one that lays er 
the foundation for prosperity. There can be no question but that the initial step must th 
consist of providing emergency assistance on a relief basis. The next step will be to help 
the liberated people to help themselves, and thus restore the framework of the economies N 
that were shattered by war. Once this framework of economy has been restored, the world Ol 
can proceed into the long-range program of reconstruction, in which both the liberated P; 


peoples and great producer nations will be equally ready to restore sound commercial 
relationships. A Europe that is really prosperous will be a Europe where living and 
nutrition standards are constantly rising. Such a Europe would be the best kind of a 
customer for the products of the new world. This is equally true of Asia (Herbert E. 
Lehman, Director of the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations). 
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Notes and News 








National Council Publications 


During the present emergency, the National 
Council for the Social Studies will not be able 
to accept orders for its publications amounting 
to one dollar or less unless the order is accom- 
panied by the remittance. This step is made 
necessary by the shortage of materials and help 
brought about by the war. Your co-operation in 
carrying out this policy will insure prompt and 
careful attention to your orders. 


Mailing Addresses 


In October a number of copies of Social Edu- 
cation were returned to us because some mem- 
bers or subscribers neglected to notify us of 
their changes in address. Please notify us 
promptly of any such changes which may occur. 
Subscribers who fail to do so will likely ex- 
perience some difficulty and delay in receiving 
their copy of Social Education. When you send 
us your address please include the zone number 
of your postal district. 


From the Publications Committee 


It has been suggested that some means be used 
to get ideas about the Yearbooks and Bulletins 
from classroom teachers for whose use these pub- 
lications are primarily intended. The Publica- 
tions Committee invites participation and plan- 
ning on as wide a scale as possible from the 
membership at large of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. 

What type of publications should the Council 
sponsor? 

What subjects do you suggest for Yearbook and 
Bulletin topics? 

Do you prefer publications which give a sum- 
mary of the research on a given topic, or which 
describe specific classroom experiments? 

You probably have definite ideas and prefer- 
ences on these questions, but have never taken 
the time to jot them down and send them in. 
Now is the time to do it. Send your suggestions 
on these and other publications policies to the 
Publications Committee. 


H. T. Morse, Chairman 
Committee on Publications, NCSS 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Contributing Members of the 
National Council 


The National Council established and an- 
nounced in the spring a new type of membership 
in the organization—the “Contributing Member- 
ship.” One may become a Contributing Member 
by the remission of $5 for annual dues instead of 
$3 as paid by “Subscribing Members.” Although 
the publications, services, and privileges of mem- 
bership are the same in both instances, this 
extra evidence of appreciation of the value 
which Council membership holds, and the addi- 
tional financial aid in carrying on the work of 
the Council under wartime conditions, is espe- 
cially appreciated. Becoming a Contributing 
Member at this time does not, however, bind one 
for coming years. 

The following have already become Contribut- 
ing Members: Richard J. Stanley, James B. 
Palmer, Wilbur F. Murra, Howard R. Anderson, 
Ronald Edgerton, Mary G. Kelty, William 
Fisher, George Hodgkins, Walter Mohr, Dorothy 
Perham, Agnes E. Loftus, Lenore La Tempa, 
Mabel A. Robbins, Edna Bostedor, Elizabeth T. 
Newell, Laura E, Wadsworth, Elizabeth Carey, 
Blanche E. McDill, Rachel M. Jarrold, Robert 
Mitchell, Charlotte M. Lord, Sister M. Bernice, 
Howard White, Marie E. Geilen, Robert E. Keo- 
hane, Lillian Bouslough, Elmer Ellis, Clifton B. 
Worthen, L. G. Griffin, Ruben Selitsky, Viola E. 
Peterson, William B. Brown, Mae Drescher, 
Flora A. Gunnerson, Stanley Dimond, Angie 
Wilson, Frank J. Smith, Allen Y. King, Hazen 
Nutter, Samuel R. Harrell, Eunice Johns, Julia 
Emery, Elbert Burr, Burr Phillips, Meribah 
Clark, Russell F. Handy, Annie Herbert, Grace 
Ewy, Helen Fields, R. W. Cordier, William Alex- 
ander, Moses Horowitz, Sister Madeline Doyle, 
Mrs. Minnie Hatten, Merrill F. Hartshorn, and 
Edgar B. Wesley. 


Middle States Council for the 
Social Studies 


The fall and spring sessions of the Middle 
States Council will study the problem of revising 
courses in United States History and in World 
History as a result of the war. The sessions will 
be practical, seeking to propose specific changes 
in these courses on various school levels. All 
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history teachers are invited to take part in the 
meetings. 

The fall session will be held in New York City 
at Columbia University on December 28, the 
day before the joint meeting of the American 
Historical Association and the National Council 
for the Social Studies which will be held at 
Columbia University. Starting with a general 
meeting, devoted to basic proposals presented 
by leaders in the field, the conference will next 
resolve itself into sectional groups for discussion 
of what should be, and what can be, done at 
various grade levels. The general conference will 
reconvene to assemble the sectional reports into 
preliminary revisions of the two courses. 

These revisions will be discussed and studied 
by teachers during the following months and 
will become the subject of the spring meeting 
which will be conducted in a similar manner. 


Middle States Council 


December 28, 1943 Teachers College, Columbia University 
Preliminary Agenda for the 1943-1944 Sessions 


A. Underlying Considerations 


1. Will the United States and the World history courses 
remain unchanged, except for the addition of a 
World War II unit, or will all parts of the courses 
be affected? 

. What new historical perceptions will effect changes 
in objectives and subject matter? 

. In the light of these ideas, what concepts should 
determine the changes to make in course content and 
aims, on the various school levels? (E.g., such con- 
cepts as international good-will and the outlawing of 
war?) 


. United States History Revisions 


1. In the light of the underlying considerations, what 
changes in time allotments for the historical periods 
are called for? 

. And what segments of subject matter should receive 
less, and what segments more, time? (E.g., less time 
to slavery, tariffs, political campaigns, westward ex- 
pansion; and more time to United States foreign 
policy, taxation, labor and social welfare, the role of 
the United States in global affairs?) 

. In the light of underlying considerations, what topics 
must be reinterpreted? (E.g., American culture, con- 
cepts of democracy, inter-American relations, Far 
Eastern relations?) 

4. And what new topics and units are now required? 
(E.g., conservation of human resources, consequences 
of World War II?) 


C. World History Revisions 


1. In the light of the underlying considerations, what 
changes in time allotments for the historical periods 
are called for? 

. And what segments of subject matter should receive 
less, and what segments more, time? (E.g., less time 
to the history of European nations, to medieval wars 
and dynasties, to national wars and imperialism; and 


more time to the Far East including India, to the 
rise of the common man and democratic movements, 
to world industrialization?) 

. Should the course be centered in Europe or in Man- 
kind’s evolution? 

. Should the organizing principles be found in the 
national histories or in the evolution of human 
institutions, knowledge, technology, attitudes, etc.? 
If it is to be the second alternative, how shall na- 
tional histories be treated? 

. In the light of the underlying considerations, what 
existing topics and units must be reinterpreted? 
(E.g., the bearing of geography upon historical de- 
velopments?) 

. And what new topics and units are now required? 
(E.g., the revolution in communications; recent tech- 
nological advances?) 


Note: Suggestions and criticisms of this agenda are wel- 
comed. Please send your comments to the president of the 
Middle States Council, Jeannette P. Nichols, 438 River- 
view Road, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. (J.P.N.) 


New York State Council 


The New York State Council is holding a series 
of regional meetings in various cities this fall 
on the wartime problems of the social studies 
teacher. Conferences will feature (1) pre-induc- 
tion training in the social studies, and (2) post- 
war problems. (L.S.) 


Binghamton, New York 


The Binghamton Public Schools system is put- 
ting into operation the new social studies course 
for Grades Seven through Twelve. (L.H.L,.) 


Westchester County 


The social studies teachers of Westchester 
County held their annual fall meeting on Octo- 
ber 23 at the Hotel Commodore, New York City. 
The program was concerned with the Far East. 
Representatives of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions gave addresses, and the Institute exhibited 
books and materials relating to the Far East. 


Western Pennsylvania Council 


The Western Pennsylvania Council for the 
Social Studies met in connection with the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association on October 
23. Their program included an address on “A 
Neutral Nation in a World at War,” by Henry 
A. Bergstrom, Vice-Consul of the Royal Swedish 
government in Pittsburgh, and a panel discussion 
on “Problems of Teaching American History” 
(Participants: Dale W. Houk, Allegheny County 
Schools; R. O. Hughes, Pittsburgh Public Schools; 
Shelby Erwin, Senior High School, McKeesport; 
Hilda Noble, Pittsburgh Public Schools; Pru- 
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dence B. Trimble, Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh; Gilbert McKlveen, North Irwin Public 
Schools). Each of the members of the panel pre- 
sented a particular phase of the general theme 
and this was followed by an open-forum discus- 
sion. (R.O.H.) 


Puget Sound Unit 


The Puget Sound Unit of the National Council 
for the Social Studies held a meeting on October 
22 in connection with the sectional meeting of 
the Washington Educational Association at Seat- 
tle. The program was prepared in co-operation 
with the Northwest Council to Study the Organi- 
zation of Peace. (C.E.H.) 


New England 


The New England History Teachers Associa- 
tion and the New England Council for the Social 
Studies will hold a joint meeting at Boston Uni- 
versity on December 4. The theme will be “De- 
veloping Understandings of America’s Place in 
‘One World.’ ” 

It is expected that the business meeting will ar- 
range to merge the two organizations. 

All New England teachers of social studies are 
invited. For further information address the pro- 
gram chairman, Victor E. Pitkin, 28 Glen Road, 
Reading, Massachusetts. 


Committee on American History 


The Committee on American History in the 
Schools and Colleges held its final meeting in 
Minneapolis on September 24, 25, and 26. This 
Committee is making excellent progress and now 
promises that its report will be available in book 
form from the publisher, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, near the first of the year. The Committee, 
headed by Edgar B. Wesley, has made a compre- 
hensive investigation of the teaching of American 
history in our schools. The report will contain 
the results of the investigation together with 
specific recommendations for improving instruc- 
tion in American history. The work of this Com- 
mittee is sponsored jointly by the American 
Historical Association, the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, and the National Council 
for the Social Studies. 


New Publications Available 
The National Council announces that its Cur- 
riculum Series Number Three, Wartime Social 
Studies in the Elementary School, by W. Linwood 
Chase, is now available. The price of this book 


is $1. 


Three new Resource Units in the “Problems 
in American Life” series are now available. These 
are: America’s Schools (No. 16), The Health of 
a Nation (No. 17), and Politics in Action (No. 18). 
The Units are priced at 30 cents each, and may 
be obtained from the National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington. 


Ithaca Course in World History 


The Ithaca Public Schools have issued a course 
of study for tenth-grade World History, prepared 
by committees of teachers under the direction of 
Howard R. Anderson, director of social studies. 
The course is organized in seven units: I, Primi- 
tive Man Has Wants and Fears; II, The Ancient 
World Seeks the Freedoms; III, What Followed 
the Collapse of Roman Rule in Western Europe; 
IV, Beginning of Modern Times; V, How the 
People Tried to Secure Their Personal Rights 
and to Achieve National Security; VI, The Scien- 
tific and Industrial Revolutions Increased Free- 
dom from Want and Fear, but Created Many 
Problems; and VII, How the Four Freedoms Are 
Threatened in the World of Today. 

For each unit there is a brief statement of 
objectives, suggested approaches, a full outline 
of content, study-guide questions, suggested ac- 
tivities, a bibliography for pupils, a bibliography 
for teachers, usually a list of historical fiction and 
biography, a brief list of visual aids. Time allot- 
ments for the units vary from one to eight weeks. 


U. S. Treasury Department Award 


“For distinguished services rendered in behalf 
of the War Savings Program, this cits :9n is 
awarded to the National Council for the Social 
Studies.” Thus reads in part the certificate signed 
by Henry Morgenthau, Jr., which has been given 
to your National Council. This announcement 
appears in the month of the first anniversary of 
the bulletin we published entitled, Paying for 
the War. Social studies teachers can justly be 
proud of their efforts in the successful prosecu- 
tion of this war. 


All social studies teachers and social studies organiza- 
tions are invited to send in material for these columns. 
Send in notes on the activities of your school or organi- 
zation and other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your material as early as possible to Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton. Contributors to this issue include Creighton E. Hays, 
R. O. Hughes, Leon H. Lyons, Jeannette P. Nichols, and 
Laura Shufelt. 
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Motion Picture News 


Films on Belgium is a new catalog of 16- and 
35-mm. films which may be obtained from the 
Belgian Information Centre, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Twenty-seven films are available with 
French, Flemish, or English narration. The films 
must be booked six weeks in advance. A nominal 
fee is usually charged. 

Films of Britain at War is a catalog of films 
obtainable from Film Division, British Infor- 
mation Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
The idea behind these films is to portray the 
British war effort as a whole, not only the R.A.F., 
the navy and the army, but also the “men behind 
the guns”: the miners, farmers, nurses, and civil- 
ian defense workers. 

And Then Japan! is the title of the issue of 
“The March of Time” currently being shown 
throughout the nation. The keynote for the 
treatment of Japan in this film is set by former 
Ambassador Grew who speaks on what it will 
take to defeat Japan. The scenes trace rapidly 
the gains Japan has made, and show how she is 
converting all her newly ‘won wealth into arma- 
ments and weapons. A sequence on the training 
of children for what Japan believes may be a 
hundred years’ war is particularly significant. 

An unusually complete catalog of feature- 
length films in 16-mm. for the enrichment of the 
school curriculum is published by Films Incor- 
porated, 330 West 42nd Street, New York. This 
catolog lists such films as Maid of Salem, Geron- 
imo, Wells Fargo, The Crusades, Wake Island, 
and Last of the Mohicans. These films are now 
available for school showing on a rental scale 
which varies according to the size of the student 
enrollment. 

Another complete catalog of feature films is 
from Eastin 16-mm. Pictures Co., Putnam Build- 
ing, Davenport, Iowa. Among the available fea- 
ture length pictures are Heroes of the Alamo, 
Bombs Over Burma, Abraham Lincoln, Daniel 
Boone, and The Iron Duke. 

Best bets among the current theatrical films 
according to a consensus of reviewers are: Action 
in the North Atlantic, Air Force, Assignment in 
Brittany, Bataan, Bombardier, Buckskin Fron- 


—— 


tier, China, Crash Dive, Desert Victory, For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, In Which We Serve, Mis- 
sion to Moscow, The Moon Is Down, Prelude To 
War, Saludos Amigos, So Proudly We Hail, and 
This is the Army. 

“Educators Guide to Free Films” is published 
by the Educators Progress League, Randolph, 
Wisconsin. This guide lists over a thousand 
16-mm. sound films under subject-matter group- 
ings. For further details write to the above ad- 
dress. 

The nineteenth edition of z000 and One, Blue 
Books of Films is now available from Educa- 
tional Screen, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago. 1000 
and One has long been an outstanding reference 
for the teacher interested in the use of films. It is 
a complete list of useful films and their sources 
properly indexed for ready reference. The price 
is 75 cents (25 cents to subscribers to Educational 
Screen). 


Recent 16-mm. Releases 


Brandon Films Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York. 

United Nations Special Program No. 1. 3 reels, sound; 
rental, apply. A series of shorts on Holland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Russia, and their part in the war. 


British Information Services, 360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Silent Village. 4 reels, sound; rental, apply. The story 
of Lidice as re-enacted by the people of a mining village 
in South Wales. 

World of Plenty. 5 reels, sound; rental, apply. Discusses 
the problem of proper distribution of food products in 
war and peace. 


Castle Films Inc., RCA Building, New York. 

Bombs Rock Italy. 1 reel, sound; sale, $17.50. Precision 
bombing of rail yards, factories, and docks. 

Victory in Sicily. 1 reel, sound; sale, $17.50. Landing 
operations and occupation of Sicily. 


Walter O. Gutlohn Inc., 35 West 45th Street, New York. 
Air Army. 1 reel, sound; rental, apply. America’s air 
force from production line to combat duty. 
Siege. 1 reel, sound; rental, apply. The siege and fall of 
Warsaw. 


Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

South of the Border. 4 reels, sound, color; rental, apply. 
A Disney feature showing Donald Duck, Pluto, and other 
Disney characters as they travel through Central and 
South America. 
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Swift and Company, Agricultural Research, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago. 

Cows and Chickens—USA. 24 reels, sound; free. Traces 
the steps followed by the industry in moving dairy and 
poultry products from the producing sections of the coun- 
try to consuming areas. 

A Nation’s Meat. 3 reels, sound; free. The facts about 
the livestock and meat industry. 


Radio Notes 


“For This We Fight” is a stimulating series of 
programs on post-war questions. It is produced 
by the National Broadcasting Company’s Inter- 
American University of the Air in collaboration 
with the Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace, and the Twentieth Century Fund. Each 
Saturday evening from 7:00 to 7:30 EWT vital 
issues are discussed by outstanding authorities. 
Listeners are urged to send in questions; many 
of these are answered on the air. Printed copies 
of the broadcasts, including Fact Sheets, are sent 
free, upon request, to interested listeners. The 
broadcasts for November will deal with the fol- 
lowing topics: November 6, “Getting Goods to 
the Consumer”; November 13, “Better Health 
Care”; November 20, “Security for Everyone?”; 
November 27, “What Political Parties Plan.” 


Records 


A new clearing house of educational recordings 
has been formed by the New York University 
Film Library and the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Housed at New York University this 
clearing house has gathered over 1000 different 
recordings on social and economic problems, lit- 
erature, language, history, and science for enrich- 
ment of class and group discussions. Most of the 
records are distributed on a sale basis. A brochure 
describing the available records may be obtained 
from New York University Film Library, Records 
Division, 152 West 42nd Street, New York. 

The speeches of Madame Chiang Kai-shek dur- 
ing her recent visit to America have been pre- 
served on records by the Linguaphone Institute, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


Maps 


Nations on the March is a new form of sup- 
plementary material on the background of Euro- 
pean nations to 1941. Published by the McKinley 
Publishing Co., 809 North igth Street, Phila- 
delphia, this dynamic portrait of current affairs 
consists of a series of colored maps on trans- 
parent film which, by superimposing one upon 


the other, show at a glance the territorial changes 
that have taken place from 1914 to 1941. State- 
ments by Charles A. Beard, Lowell Thomas, Ray- 
mond Gram Swing, and others help to explain 
the significance of the territorial changes. Bound 
in book form these maps are supplemented by 
charts and cartoons. The price for single copies 
is $1.15, for five or more copies 95 cents each. 

An Atlas on Soviet Russia in Maps, edited by 
George Goodall, is published by Denoyer-Geppert 
Co., 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, The 
atlas consists of 32 pages of colored maps, 10x71 
inches. The maps are accompanied by explana- 
tory text commenting on the historical develop- 
ment of the Soviet Union and on special aspects 
of Soviet life such as the collective farm, state 
planning, and the like. The atlas is priced at 
$1.00 postpaid. 

Denoyer-Geppert has also produced a moder- 
ately priced globe which will appeal to the needs 
and budget of many teachers. For $3.50 they have 
put out an 8-inch “free” ball resting in a wood 
cradle. It is politically colored and its data em- 
phasizes modern transportation and communi- 
cation. The scale is 1000 miles per inch. 


Pictures and Posters 


Late Egyptian and Coptic Art is depicted in a 
series of 54 plates illustrating treasures from the 
Brooklyn Museum. Excellent for use in teaching 
ancient history, this collection may be obtained 
from the Institute of Arts and Sciences, Brook- 
lyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. Paper $1.00, boards 
$1.50. 

The Education Section, War Finance Division, 
U. S. Treasury, Washington, will furnish teachers 
with the following audio-visual materials upon 
request: five radio scripts suitable for high 
schools, historical posters, Indian posters, “Amer- 
ica at War” photographic posters, and many 
miscellaneous posters. 


Helpful Articles 


Chase, Frances B. “Jefferson Pupils Broadcast for Victory,” 
The Nation’s Schools, XXXII:24-25, September, 1943. 
How the Jefferson Intermediate School in Detroit organ- 
ized its “Victory Radio Workshop.” 

Child, Eleanor D, and Finch, Hardy W. “Supplement 
With Pupil-Made Aids,” The Nation’s Schools, XXXII: 
56-60, September, 1943. A discussion of bulletin boards, 
blackboards, handmade slides, models, and recordings. 

Fuller, Kenneth A. “Developing Map Reading Skills for 
Global Emphasis,” Journal of Geography, XLII:216-220, 
September, 1943. Advantages and disadvantages of polar 
projections, Suggested test items for the North Polar 
map. 





Government Publications and 
Pamphlets 








Post-War Planning 


Much of the recent pamphlet material in the 
social studies field continues to deal with various 
phases of the peace to come. 

Business, Free Enterprise and the Organization 
of Peace, by Walter D. Head (Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, 8 West 4oth 
Street, New York. Free) is a little pamphlet which 
ably sums up the Commission’s conviction that 
the American businessman should take an active 
and intelligent part in planning for the post-war 
world if the system of free enterprise is to sur- 
vive. It expresses the belief that the capitalistic 
system can survive, but only if an organized 
world society is established and business is will- 
ing and able to adjust accordingly. 

The National Planning Association (800 21st 
Street, N. W., Washington) has issued a number 
of valuable pamphlets on planning for the fu- 
ture. Relief for Europe: The First Phase of Re- 
construction (25 cents) is a 5g-page pamphlet ana- 
lyzing in considerable detail the problem of what 
must be done for the war-torn regions of Europe 
after the war. Its discussion of the various exist- 
ing and potential agencies for carrying on this 
work is especially illuminating. Business Reserves 
for Post-War Survival, by Mark S. Massel (50 
cents) deals with a phase of the post-war problem 
which is of prime importance to many American 
businessmen. It is a study, financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation, of the effect of war condi- 
tions on the financial-reserve policy of firms 
whose regular business has been altered or dis- 
rupted, and who face problems of readjustment 
or possible bankruptcy after the war. 

After the War—Toward Security (National Re- 
sources Planning Board. Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington. 10 cents) analyzes the de- 
sirable features of a public-aid policy suitable 
for post-war use, and makes specific suggestions 
for such a program. A pamphlet which should be 
read by every teacher is Education and the Peo- 
ple’s Peace, issued by the Educational Policies 
Commission (1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 


Leonard B. Irwin 








ington. 10 cents). The Commission, which repre- 
sents the NEA and the American Association of 
School Administrators, presents the thesis that 
education must play a vital role in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a lasting people’s peace. 
Specifically it advocates three steps: an educa- 
tional program among the United Nations to 
arouse public opinion on the issues of peace and 
world organization; the creation of a council on 
education for the United Nations; the creation 
of a permanent post-war international agency for 
education. The elaboration of these points is a 
discussion worth every educator’s consideration. 

Perspectives, by Stuart Chase (Post War World 
Council, 112 East igth Street, New York. 10 
cents) is a little pamphlet reprinting two of Mr. 
Chase’s magazine articles, and is both amusing 
and provocative. 


The United Nations 


An interesting, timely, and unusual pamphlet 
is Soviet Culture in Wartime (American-Russian 
Institute, 101 Post Street, San Francisco. 25 
cents). This pamphlet consists of a number of 
articles written by experts on Russian culture. 
The topics include Soviet universities, children’s 
workshops, science, music, architecture, regional 
and city planning, and other phases of Russian 
progress. The articles are well illustrated, and 
written to appeal to American students and 
teachers alike. They are frankly intended to 
acquaint the American reader with those cultural 
achievements of which the Soviet Union is most 
proud. 

What do Americans think about the material 
supplies which we are sending to England? 
This is the subject of a public-opinion poll, 
Lend-Lease to England (National Opinion Re- 
search Center, University of Denver. 10 cents). 
The sample population which was interviewed 
was asked whether it believed we were getting 
anything in return for Lend-Lease, and if so, 
what; those who felt we were getting nothing 
were asked what we should receive. This pam- 
phlet analyzes the replies. Another report by the 
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same institution, entitled Public Opinion in 
Wartime Britain: Part I, Attitudes toward Ra- 
tioning and Other Restrictions, describes the re- 
sults of a series of polls of British opinion, taken 
at intervals, and reflects the feelings of the 
average Englishman toward the inconveniences of 
war. 

A People at War: Life in Britain Today (Brit- 
ish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. Free) is a fascinating little booklet 
which will interest children and adults alike. It 
consists entirely of photographs and drawings, 
each accompanied by captions, and covering a 
wide variety of everyday experiences in the life 
of the Briton in wartime. Rationing, holidays, 
transportation, war work at home, and other 
aspects with which we ourselves are familiar are 
all well pictured, and provide an excellent means 
for drawing comparisons. Such a booklet can do 
a great deal to promote a feeling of kinship with 
our ally, which is, of course, its purpose. The 
British Information Services also have issued a 
pamphlet describing the educational program 
within the British Army. Another pamphlet is- 
sued by the same agency is British Speeches of the 
Day, No. 2. (Free). It reproduces in whole or 
part remarks by various members of the British 
Ministry on problems which England must even- 
tually solve. 

A useful complement to the British Beveridge 
Plan and the recent social-security report of the 
NRPB is the comprehensive plan submitted this 
year to the Canadian House of Commons and 
available in printed form as Report on Social 
Security for Canada (King’s Printer, Ottawa. 50 
cents). Leonard C, Marsh, author of the report, 
has here worked out a plan which resembles the 
British and American plans in general features, 
but is modified to meet the special needs of 
Canada. 


Government Publications 


A new government serial made its initial ap- 
pearance a short time ago with the publication 
of the Monthly Review of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, Department of Justice. 
In a foreword Commissioner Harrison explains 
that the Review is intended to assist non-citizens 
to acquire United States citizenship by publiciz- 
ing new developments in immigration and nat- 
uralization rules, and by explaining the work of 
the Service. The first issue includes articles on 
foreign farm labor for American agriculture, 
reports on recent important Supreme Court de- 


cisions on citizenship matters, and a discussion of 
a recent law pertaining to the frequent desertions 
of foreign seamen while in American ports. 
Copies may be obtained from the Department of 
Justice for 19 cents; yearly subscriptions are one 
dollar. 

While speaking of the serials issued by govern- 
ment bureaus, it is certainly never out of place 
to mention the valuable and long-established 
Monthly Labor Review, published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor. 
It is a mine of information on economic con- 
ditions, domestic and foreign, and newcomers to 
the social studies field should cultivate its use. 
It is sold by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington; single copies are go cents, annual 
subscription $3.50. 

The U. S. Office of Education has published 
An Annotated List of Inexpensive Publications 
on North Africa and the Middle and Near East. 


Miscellaneous 


Short Cuts to Information by Zaidee Brown 
(New York: Wilson. 25 cents; additional copies 
in the same order 10 cents) describes publications, 
available in most libraries, that enable the reader 
to find information about any book; to find the 
best books on a subject; to find pamphlets and 
magazine articles on a subject; to get recom- 
mended lists for children; and to find aids on 
library use. Then the reader is guided to the best 
sources of information on various topics, such 
as the war, and government publications. Ad- 
dresses and prices are given, and many of the 
publications are inexpensive. There is an ex- 
tended section on audio-visual aids, such as pic- 
tures, slides, phonograph records, the radio, and 
moving pictures. 

The latest addition to the popular Headline 
Series is The Changing Far East, by William C. 
Johnstone (Foreign Policy Association, Inc., 22 
East 38th Street, New York. 25 cents). This little 
volume of 95 pages provides a brief, illustrative, 
and easily read history of China and Japan since 
their contact with Western nations. The most 
emphasis, naturally, is on the period since 1914, 
and especially on the development of Japan’s 
ideal of dominating Asia. 

Handbook of Life Insurance, by R. Wilfred 
Kelsey and Arthur C. Daniels (Institute of Life 
Insurance, 60 East 42nd Street, New York. Single 
copies free), is designed to be used by high school 
or college classes studying the principles of life 
insurance. 
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A Treasury oF Democracy. Edited by Norman 
Cousins. New York: Coward McCann, 1942. 
Pp. xix, 306. $3.00. 

Tue Democratic Spirit. Edited by Bernard 
Smith. New York: Knopf, 1941. Pp. 927. $5.00. 

FOUNTAINHEADS OF FREEDOM: THE GROWTH OF 
THE Democratic IpgEA. By Irwin Edman. New 
York: Reynal and Hitchock, 1941. Pp. xii, 576. 
$2.75. 

uimaee Is DIFFERENT: DEMOCRACY OVER 
AGainst COMMUNISM, FASCISM, AND NAZISM. By 
Carl Frederick Wittke, and others. New York: 
Harper, 1941. Pp. vii, 229. $2.50. 

Tue AMERICAN IpEA. By Eugene T. Adams and 
others. New York: Harper, 1942. Pp. 278. 
$1.75. 

In contemporary Western culture, any great 
social crisis calls forth a flood of books which at- 
tempt to clarify issues and to offer solutions, Dur- 
ing the past decade, warnings on Nazism have 
poured from the presses in an increasing volume 
from the time of the burning of the Reichstag 
until the systematic sacking of prostrate Europe. 
The high-tide mark of writing about depression 
problems coincided with the last days of Herbert 
Hoover, whereas the early Roosevelt years were 
rife with panaceas in print. 

Today another inundation is ebbing. Our lat- 
est torrent of books tried to teach Americans the 
background and meaning of the key word in our 
social heritage—democracy. When life is smooth 
sailing, we Americans take our fundamental 
values for granted. We may even refuse to take 
them seriously, a characteristic displayed, for 
instance, by the intellectuals of the twenties who 
mocked at democracy as a concept appropriate 
for Babbitt and the booboisie. But when all we 
hold dear is imperiled, when our chosen way of 
life is battered by blitz and aggression while we 
stand by, indecisive—then we try to find the light 
to steer by. From 1939 through 1942, in a cruci- 
fied world, those Americans who read social liter- 
ature tried to get at the roots of their convictions. 
The historian will find much of the self-examina- 
tion of those tormented years, not in the super- 
ficial and shrill isolationist-interventionist con- 
troversy but in the spate of deep-probing books 
on democracy. Even a partial list of their authors 
reads like a roster of intellectual and educational 
reputability: Herbert Agar, Beulah Amidon, 
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Thurman Arnold, Carl Becker, Edouard Bénes, 
Edward L. Bernays, Boyd H. Bode, Lyman Bry- 
son, George Counts, D. C. Coyle, Avery O. Cra- 
ven, John Dewey, Samuel Grafton, Arthur Gar- 
field Hayes, Archibald MacLeish, Thomas Mann, 
Charles E. Merriam, Lewis Mumford, Jesse New- 
lon, Ralph Barton Perry, Eleanor Roosevelt, T. V. 
Smith, Ordway Tead. 

Typical of the better of such books are the 
volumes named at the head of this review. They 
represent two of the most effective forms of the 
new democratic literature, namely anthologies 
and historical surveys. 

Anthologists found rich lode when they mined 
the democratic tradition. Some, like Norman 
Cousins in A Treasury of Democracy, compiled 
aphorisms of democracy, pithy comments culled 
from thinkers as early as the Chinese and Greeks, 
and as contemporary as the seventy modern 
writers who are quoted. Browsing in such a 
storehouse of credos and seminal ideas is reward- 
ing. Other anthoiogists, Irwin Edman for instance 
in Fountainheads of Freedom, present more sus- 
tained selections from relatively fewer authors. 
Edman’s selections are from contemporaries like 
Shaw, Masaryk, and Dewey and many classics 
like Aristotle, Locke, Mill, and Jefferson. Ber- 
nard Smith contributed the most massive an- 
thology among the books considered here. His 
anthology of American literature and criticism, 
The Democratic Spirit, illuminates the struggle 
for democracy in the economic area. Statesmen 
like Roger Williams, Sam Adams, Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, Franklin, Lincoln, Cleveland, Bryan, Wil- 
son and Roosevelt are represented by their most 
ringing utterances. American social critics fight 
the good fight again in the pages of The Demo- 
cratic Spirit; the book includes Paine, Garrison, 
Thoreau, Wendel: Phillips, Henry George, Bel- 
lamy, Dewey, Bourne, Parrington, Beard, Canby, 
Jonathan Daniels, Croly, and Mumford. Yet in 
the book of almost a thousand pages there is 
room for a socialist-liberal literary anthology of 
prose and poetry. 

Formidable research is necessary for antholo- 
gies such as these. But for a writer an equally 
difficult approach is to formulate through his- 
torical study what democracy means for one’s own 
generation. Through such an approach we oc- 
casionally get masterly presentations like Ralph 
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H. Gabriel’s Course of American Democratic 
Thought. Among the books reviewed, Edman’s 
Fountainheads of Freedom combines anthologiz- 
ing with history. In a book within a book, the 
Columbia professor of philosophy traces histori- 
cally the history of the democratic idea. 

Two other highly usable books on our demo- 
cratic heritage are the products of the joint 
thought of college staffs in the social sciences. 
Oberlin professors and visiting lecturers skillfully 
demonstrate that Democracy is Different in cogent 
statements of how democracy evolved and what 
constitute the lessons of totalitarian ways of liv- 
ing. The insights and experiences of emigré 
scholars like Jaszi, Borgese, and Friedrich enrich 
those sections of the book which deal with Euro- 
pean patterns. Colgate faculty members trace in 
The American Idea ways in which the demo- 
cratic dream has permeated American achieve- 
ment in fields like literature, philosophy, and 
science as well as the customary social-science 
areas like government and economics which are 
regarded usually as exemplifications of the work- 
ing out of democratic aspirations. The gentle- 
men from Colgate refute the slander that pro- 
fessors can’t write well and colorfully. 

The current wave breaking along the beaches 
of print distributes to American readers journals 
of war experiences and handbooks for techni- 
cians. The swell discernible far out at sea is a 
wave of information on the organization of post- 
war affairs. Though books ebb and flow in the 
fickle sea of publications, we should never forget 
that our basic function as social studies teachers 
is to help young people to understand and prac- 
tise democratic living. All our highly touted sci- 
entific mastery, all our new social knowledge of 
global air routes or of international federation 
will be hollow learning if the mid-twentieth 
century belongs to barbarians in airplanes who 
are devoid of human values. The teaching of 
democratic living cannot be dismissed for the 
duration as a luxury, despite the demands of 
those simple-minded “realists” who ask education 
to produce technically adept robots for the war. 
Our new programs, however streamlined and 
war-centered, must today and every day teach 
our way of life. Books on democracy like those 
reviewed, or of comparable quality, will help us 
to understand our fundamental task with young 
people, will help us to do our real work. 

WILLIAM VAN TIL 
Ohio State University 


AMERICA SPEAKING. By Olga Perschbacher and 
Dorothy Wilde. New York: Scott Foresman, 
1943. Pp. ix, 469. $1.60. 

Here is an anthology of American literature 
which makes an appeal to both English and 
social studies teachers. Extremely well varied in 
its choice of old and new selections as well as 
forms of expression—stories, essays, radio plays, 
and poetry—it is organized with a theme that is 
definitely a social studies pattern. It is, indeed, a 
step closer to a meeting of minds in these two 
fields of high school instruction: English and 
social studies. The three parts into which the 
book is divided—I, The Pursuit of Happiness; 
II, We Hold These Truths; III, Meeting the 
Challenge—reveal the primary objective which 
the editors seek, the development of high Ameri- 
can attitudes through a knowledge and an appre- 
ciation of what makes life in America worth liv- 
ing. 

But appeal to teachers is not its only recom- 
mendation. The collection is refreshing in that it 
brings together many selections not commonly 
found in other anthologies. The selections are 
within the reading range and interest of most 
high school students. Each part of the book is 
subdivided into two or three units. Many of the 
problems presented seem so real that students will 
recognize them as their own. In Unit I of Part I, 
“Family and Friends,” there are included, among 
others, the stories, “Clodhopper,” by Sarah Ad- 
dington, “The Snob,” by Morley Callaghan, the 
poem, “Mending Wall,” by Robert Frost, and 
the essay, “My Father,” by Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. 

The compilers have succeeded well in adapting 
the book to high school students’ use while avoid- 
ing the foreboding qualities of a textbook. Diff- 
cult and unusual terms are translated into high 
school idiom through the judicious use of foot- 
notes. Mention should be made of two other 
teaching devices. Following each reading is a 
list of questions, “Let’s Talk About This,” and 
at the end of each unit is an annotated list for 
further reading, called “From the Open Book- 
shelf.” All of these teaching devices appear in 
their proper places with no “turning to the ap- 
pendix.” The line drawings, or cuts, by Howard 
Mueller, add considerably to the book in an 
integral way. 

The compilers have achieved a happy balance 
of old and new writers. One finds Daniel Web- 
ster and Car] Sandburg side by side, and Vincent 
Sheean rubing elbows with Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. And the chronological range is from Patrick 
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Henry, Benjamin Franklin, and Thomas Jeffer- 
son to Stephen Vincent Benét, Louis Adamic, and 
John Gilespie Magee, Jr. Nor is the obvious 
overlooked, for “Gettysburg Address” and “Amer- 
ica, the Beautiful” are given equal place with 
many other not-so-usual threads of the American 
tapestry. 

Perhaps two of the most outstanding units in 
the book are “Land of Great Promise” in Part II 
(We Hold These Truths) and “Faith in Your- 
self” in Part III (Meeting the Challenge). But 
that is only a reviewer's opinion and in nowise 
detracts from the others in the book all of which 
seem essential to the organization and none of 
which contains useless material. The organiza- 
tion of the book, however, does not preclude the 
teacher’s own adaptation to classroom needs. A 
“prescription” of a single selection may serve the 
teacher’s need to counteract an _ ill-considered 
attitude expressed by a student as well as help 
to strengthen a carefully planned course in the 
heritage of America. 

HaroLp M. LONG 
Glens Falls High School 
Glens Falls, New York 


AmeEricA—Its History AND PEopLe. By Harold 
Underwood Faulkner and Tyler Kepner. New 
York: Harper, 1942. 3rd ed. Pp. xiv, 8g0. Maps 
and illustrations. $3.50; text ed. $2.32. 

Since the second edition of America—Its His- 
tory and People was reviewed in Social Educa- 
tion, in September, 1938, the present review 
will be limited to a comparison of the 1934 and 
1942 editions. As a matter of fact, all three edi- 
tions are very similar except for the last four 
chapters. 

No significant changes have been made in the 
textual material of the first thirty-five chapters. 
Some twenty pages have been eliminated from 
the excellent “Exercises and Activities” appear- 
ing at the end of each chapter, mostly at the ex- 
pense of sections in the first edition entitled 
“History Visualized.” The concluding unit “To- 
day’s Problems for Americans” has been re- 
arranged and almost doubled in length, 

An effort has been made to bring the very 
comprehensive bibliographical aids up to date. 
The reviewer found no mention of such excel- 
lent references as Van Doren’s Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Milton’s Eve of Conflict, Zweig’s Conqueror 
of the Seas, Adams’ Dictionary of American His- 
tory, and Logasa’s Historical Fiction for History 
Classes in Junior and Senior High School. The 


authors have made several adjustments in con- 
nection with the visual aids, although there are 
a few lapses in this area. A picture used in 1934 
to depict modern means of transportation looks 
a bit archaic today (p. 454). A graph on tariff 
trends which stops with the Hawley-Smoot Act 
might well be misleading to students (p. 509). 
Incidentally, most of the new items have been 
obtained from Pictorial Statistics Incorporated. 

Only at much greater length would it be pos- 
sible to comment adequately on certain more 
academic matters. In passing, however, one sug- 
gestion may be in order. Perhaps the time has 
arrived to modify the old Channing conclusion 
that evidence is lacking to show that George 
Rogers Clark’s campaigns “had any influence in 
the award of territory to the United States” (p. 
89). For a recent article on this subject, consult 
Florence G. Watts, “The Rayneval Memoran- 
dum of 1782,” Indiana Magazine of History, 
XXXVIII: 167-207, June, 1942. 

By and large Messrs. Faulkner and Kepner are 
once more to be highly commended for a well- 
written, scholarly textbook which successfully 
replaces the old cycle plan of organization with 
a unit presentation. 

Max P. ALLEN 


United States Navy Training School 
Indiana University 


Latin America: Its PLace IN Wortp LIFE. By 
Samuel Guy Inman. New York, Harcourt 
Brace, 1942. Rev. ed. Pp. viii, 466, $2.75. 


The satisfaction of newly aroused interest in 
Latin America requires a vast amount of new 
reading material. Some of the Latin-American 
countries have been but recently discovered by 
business men, war strategists, and journalists. 
Educators, too, have deepened their concern, but 
for twenty years courses on Latin or Hispanic 
America have not been uncommon; in high 
schools such courses have been frequent for the 
last five years and in the elementary schools a 
larger place is being currently given to Latin- 
American topics. Samuel Guy Inman has not 
only helped to create the demand for informing 
and scholarly works on Latin America but he 
has also greatly aided in meeting that demand. 
His revision of his Latin America, Its Place in 
World Life has enabled him to restate the need 
for continental thinking, to point to some new 
directions of Pan-Americanism, and to add to the 
bibliographical notes. 

In emphasizing the rather broad educational 
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aspects of these matters he is on solid ground. 
North Americans, he points out, easily grow 
enthusiastic about saving the world. Yet few of 
them are willing to take the time to understand 
that world, “The drive” for Latin-American 
friendship will be cloying and fruitless unless we 
take the time to discover the fundamental atti- 
tudes and thinking processes of the Latin Amer- 
icans as well as their divergent economic prob- 
lems. There is a sense in which all the activities 
on our planet can be grouped together as “One 
World,” but it is also a divided and warring 
world. There are at least two Americas, and pos- 
sibly three. One is An-‘»-Saxon, with its empha- 
sis on the practical, er rical, and scientific and 
there is the Latin-American world with its pov- 
erty and slow movements of social change; its 
juridical, contemplative, and individualistic em- 
phasis. But these worlds are now faced with stern 
necessities of military, political and economic co- 
operation. Inman says truly that “Only an allied 
victory followed by a wholehearted implemen- 
tative of the co-operative plans already agreed 
upon would bring genuine and permanent Pan- 
Americanism into being.” For this insistence we 
may be grateful, because difficulties are quite 
real. 

We are grateful also for his declaring once 
more that “Naziism constituted a much greater 
menace to the American continent than com- 
munism. The only allies on which American 
communism could count were leftists who op- 
posed exploitation of the poor. The German, 
Italian, and Spanish propagandists, on the other 
hand, have successfully appealed to diverse Latin 
groups on economic, religious, and _ racial 
grounds” (p. 349). The guide to further reading 
contained in the bibliographic section contains 
evaluative notes on the essential contributions 
of major American textbook writers (pp. 433- 
4), and concludes by saying that the students of 
Latin America must learn to depend more on 
the writings of the Latin Americans themselves, 
but good translations are being increasingly pro- 
duced. 

The author has succeeded in producing a book 
that can and should be read by both college and 
secondary students and by the citizen who wishes 
to have a dependable guide to developing issues 
of inter-American origin but which have a world 
significance. 

Guy V. PRICE 


Teachers College, 
Kansas City, Missouri ° 
@ 


Cauuinc ALL Citizens. By Robert Rienow, with 
the editorial assistance of Howard R. Ander- 
son. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1943. Pp. 692. 
$1.96. 

The title of this book gives the cue for an 
understanding of its purpose. It was not written 
as a thorough treatment of the field of the social 
sciences. Its purpose, rather, is to speak directly 
to the young citizen and help him become aware 
of the meaning of democratic citizenship and 
of the obligations of the citizen in American life. 
The author would no doubt admit that his book 
would not satisfy the demands of those who pre- 
fer purely academic study on the secondary- 
school level. He wants to produce citizens who 
are both competent and good, and his book is 
written with that aim in mind. 

Some of the characteristics of Calling All Citi- 
zens may be of interest to the secondary-school 
teacher. In one sense it is a fusion textbook; that 
is, it breaks down the customary hard-and-fast 
lines that traditionally separate the various as- 
pects of the social sciences and the social studies. 
But to say that it is a fusion textbook somewhat 
beclouds one’s interpretation of the book, inas- 
much as to say that social studies material are 
fused suggests that the author is merely rear- 
ranging and compressing traditional material. 
The author is writing directly for young citizens 
and uses only such material as young citizens 
want or need. Thus there is fusion because the 
primary purpose of the book requires it; the 
fusion is natural, not forced. 

Because of its basic purpose, Calling All Citi- 
zens is written in nontechnical and almost col- 
loquial language. The author speaks directly to 
the student on his own level in an attempt both 
to interest him and to challenge him. The con- 
tents of the book may safely be called easy. Ex- 
tensive use is made of photographs of current 
American life, and of graphs and charts that are 
easily interpreted. Each chapter (there are units, 
of course) is conveniently completed with ques- 
tions for discussion, tasks involving the use and 
development of skills, suggestions for individual 
and group activities and a feature called “The 
Local Textbook” which contains suggestions for 
local observation and investigation. There is also 
included a list of readings, each reference being 
followed by a brief comment suggesting the con- 
tent or approach of the material which it con- 
tains. 

A few comments of a critical nature come to 
the mind of the reviewer regarding this book and 
are passed along for what they are worth. He 
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cannot escape the conviction that the author has 
sometimes overdone himself in his attempt to 
place the book on the level of the student. In so 
doing the author seems to have oversimplified 
the treatment. Some of the comments in the 
textual material proper as well as under the il- 
lustrations seem painfully obvious and might 
well appear as somewhat insulting to the intel- 
ligence of many students on the twelfth-grade 
level. Occasionally one gets the impression that 
the author is writing a civic homily rather than 
a textbook for citizens. It is the conviction of 
the reviewer that preaching on the twelfth-grade 
level must be very subtle—much more subtle 
than the preaching in this book. 

Calling All Citizens is no doubt considered by 
the author to fill the need for a textbook that 
will further the cause of democracy in this coun- 
try (pp. 1-4). If such be the case it would seem 
that that there ought to be included an adequate 
treatment of the other ways of life that are now 
challenging democracy in the world. The index 
carries no reference to fascism, nazism, or com- 
munism, and the brief discussions of dictatorship 
(pp. 204-6, 218-9) are decidedly inadequate, even 
for high school readers. 

The book, then, may be described as a fairly 
adequate attempt to provide a basis for a unified 
experience (both in reading and in actions) in 
the social studies, with little emphasis on formal 
subject matter and much emphasis on competent 
and intelligent citizenship. It necessarily suffers 
from the requirements imposed by its purpose. 
Discussion of specific problems must be pain- 
fully compressed, and the time spent by the 
author in the preparation of activities and dis- 
cussion materials necessarily detracts from ade- 
quate attention to content and the implications 
of content. For more thorough treatment of 
problems that will arise in a group of active and 
curious young people, recourse will have to be 
had to more substantial materials. If the book, 
however, inspires young people to be construc- 
tive citizens, it will have performed a useful 
service in the schools. 

RONALD V. SIREs 
Whitman College 
@ 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN LIFE. Washington: Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals and the National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1942. 3oc each. 

Unit No. 6. Democracy vs. Dictatorship: Teach- 
ing American Youth to Understand Their 


Own and the Enemy’s Ways of Life. By T. V. 
Smith, Glenn Negley, and Robert N. Bush. 
Pp. 69. 

Unit No. 7. The American Family: The Prob- 
lems of Family Relations Facing American 
Youth. By Ernest W. Burgess and Joseph C. 
Baumgartner. Pp. 56. 

Unit No. 8. Agriculture. By Chris L. Christen- 
sen, Noble Clark, and Royce H. Knapp. Pp. 
52. 

Unit No. 9. Crime. By Thorsten Sellin and 
Paul R. Busey. Pp. 64. 

Unit No. 10. Economic Problems of the Post- 
War World: Democratic Planning for Full 
Employment. By Alvin H. Hansen and Law- 
rence E. Leamer. Pp. 64. 


These units continue a series on modern prob- 
lems of which the first five were reviewed in the 
November issue. Each includes an authoritative 
analysis, directed to teachers, followed by teach- 
ing suggestions. The latter are uniformly valuable 
in their somewhat varying attention to activities, 
references, and evaluation. 

Unit No. 6 contrasts democracy and dictator- 
ship. It is freely admitted that perfect democracy 
is impossible of realization. In practice equality 
is “filtered down” to equality of opportunity. An- 
other seeming defect of our society is that the 
majority controls the minority. At least this is 
better than other forms of government where the 
minority controls the majority. Democracy does 
not guarantee to everyone all his life, all his prop- 
erty or all his freedom but it can and does give 
our “inalienable rights” a minimal protection. 

Our democracy has persisted and will continue 
to live despite all domestic vicissitudes and inter- 
national complications. The leeway between the 
powers of states and the federal government, the 
leeways among our three departments of federal 
government, the leeway between individual per- 
fection and minimal collective virtue, all help to 
absorb any shock to our society and to keep the 
ship of state on an even keel. So much for the 
superiority of democracy. 

Why is dictatorship ideally unsound and im- 
practical? Totalitarian ideology holds that democ- 
racy has fulfilled its function by reducing indi- 
viduals to an average mediocrity who now need 
leaders to make realistic progress. These leaders 
must have complete authority to remove any 
obstruction to progress. Progress to the totali- 
tarian is material power and prosperity. This 
ideal is unsound because history proves that 
when man is bound to only one of the historic 
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institutions (political, economic, intellectual, re- 
ligious, and military) progress suffers. In short, 
dictatorship destroys intelligence, inspiration, 
and speculation. “Democracy has as its purpose 
the preservation in society of the two essential 
factors; imagination disciplined in research and 
instruments of power as provided by free insti- 
tutions.” Dictatorship does not. 

In Unit No. 7 Professor Burgess points out that 
the American family of today is not properly 
fulfilling its “bio-social” function of reproducing 
the human race, transmitting cultural heritage, 
and permitting the individual personality to de- 
velop. The explanations for this failure must be 
given by the many experts in all phases of family 
relations. The specialists in the field of external 
conditions blame the ineffectiveness of the family 
upon external environment. Conditions of a free 
and abundant economy, technological inventions, 
urbanization, and social changes in general are 
responsible. National crises of war and depression 
and any general emotional upheaval have disrup- 
tive influence upon the family unit. 

A marriage based upon happiness, “the blue- 
bird of romance,” is much less stable than one 
based upon security or duty. Affection and com- 
patibility are greatly to be desired but are not 
easy of achievement for the masses. Other family 
hardships such as cultural dissimilarities, money 
troubles, too many in-laws, and church differ- 
ences frequently destroy ‘family ties. I think that 
we all agree with the author that the price we 
have paid for this individualism in family life is 
family insecurity. A stable family should have a 
sound economic basis, provisions for health, 
mutual affection, democratic procedures, loyalty, 
and participation in many community activities. 
The family has no substitute so we must make it 
an effective institution in our society. It would 
seem that the recommendations suggested here 
would help to make it such an institution. 

Unit No. 8 on Agriculture, observes that while 
the “baffled city man” has supposed that the 
American farmer has grown fat upon the largess 
of our government's agricultural policy, actually 
the farmers have virtually always “enjoyed” an 
unequal share of the nation’s wealth. Peacetime 
agriculture is in continuous difficulty. Farm 
families with 10 percent of the nation’s wealth 
have had to support go percent of the nation’s 
children. The farmer’s share of the consumer’s 
dollar dropped from 53 cents to 42 cents from 
1913-1940. Farm mortgages have trebled from 


1910 to 1930. The better half of the farms pro- 


duce go percent of the commercial products. 
Other problems such as soil erosion, development 
of mass farming, and scarcity of good land add to 
the burdens of the economically depressed farm- 
ers. Probably all groups would benefit if one- 
third fewer people lived on farms leaving the 
remaining two thirds to make full use of their 
manpower and technological improvements. 
Strangely enough it is the city which will benefit 
most from the solution of the problem. Further- 
more it is the city which can make the most im- 
portant contributions to its solution. 

The relative and real income of the farmer 
should be increased. His security should be but- 
tressed by keeping farm tenancy below 35 per- 
cent and tenants should be given long leases. A 
more effective method of protection of our soil 
must be evolved. The government should not 
put “crutches under agriculture where it can 
never stand alone.” Let us allow the successful 
farmers on reasonably fertile farms to make a 
reasonable income. Let us help the submarginal 
farmer to a more meaningful life in some other 
area and endeavor. Such a program will require 
national co-operation, and time. 

In Unit No. 9 Thorsten Sellin notes that crime 
is a perennial social problem. Crime presents its 
perennial bill to the taxpayer. Hundreds of 
thousands of policemen, insurance men, institu- 
tion keepers, and others, all good citizens, make 
a living indirectly from crime. Millions of crim- 
inals depend upon anti-social activities for a 
livelihood. Thus we are all concerned with the 
problem of crime. Yet a complete understanding 
of the problem of crime is virtually impossible 
to achieve. This is true because crime is conduct 
prohibited by the state and hence varies from 
place to place and time to time. New social move- 
ments and mechanical changes require new con- 
trols. Another obstacle to complete understand- 
ing is the inadequacy of state and federal criminal 
statistics. 

The typical criminal does not arouse “moral 
indignation.” He is the traffic violator, the dis- 
turber of the peace. The typical criminal who 
does arouse moral indignation violates property 
rights. New England is the least criminal region 
in the country. Crimes against property are more 
common in winter, while crimes against persons 
tend to increase in the summer. In general crimes 
of serious nature have shown a decline since 
1929. Criminality is “almost entirely a masculine 
problem.” The white race is much less criminal 
than the Negro. The age group of crime is roughly 
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16 to 21. Immigrants are not more criminal than 
natives. 

General moral laxity, improper home environ- 
ment, economic difficulties and political malprac- 
tices all work upon the individual to help create 
a criminal. What should be done to improve con- 
ditions? The legislatures, courts, and correctional 
institutions should be more successful in curing 
rather than punishing the offender. Eugenic 
measures for the improvement of the race, social 
education of the parents, vocational training for 
children, public-health programs should help 
make the individual members of society less sus- 
ceptible to criminal influences. 

Unit 10 is particularly stimulating in its pro- 
gram for the post-war world. Professor Hansen 
declares that economic difficulties following the 
First World War were due to an inflexible public 
policy which attempted “to compress a changing 
world into the familiar molds of the pre-war 
period.” ‘The great industrial nations of the 
world did not use the world’s resources in the 
interests of either their own people or the people 
of the world. 

We can protect our system of free enterprise 
here at home only by “continuous prosperity and 


full employment.” In the future the government 
must carry out a continuous program of mini- 
mum guarantees in nutrition, reasonable health 
care, adequate housing, and educational oppor- 
tunities. Following the present war we will have 
technical equipment, trained and efficient labor, 
and natural resources which will permit a new 
income level. Long-range developments such as 
urban redevelopment, proper use and protection 
of our land and water, improvement of our rail- 
roads, development of interregional highways and 
airways, and further expansion of rural develop- 
ment projects and federal work projects (to act as 
a “wedge to open private investment outlets’) 
would be practical. Economic depressions are not 
inevitable, then, and free enterprise can be saved. 

Inasmuch as the prosperity of one nation to a 
greater or lesser degree affects the prosperity of 
all nations, international collaboration is essen- 
tial. National economic frustration ends in chaos 
and war. World peace and world prosperity are 
twin pillars of world order. 

Justice can not be done in this brief survey to 
the clarity and logic of the thesis presented here. 
A careful reading of the unit will show that we 
do not need to be apprehensive of the post-war 
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period, but we do need to do some careful plan- 
ning and we do need to put the planning into ac- 
tion. 

It is no exaggeration to state that every social 
studies teacher should be familiar with these 
pamphlets. I am sure that we teachers who will 
be making use of them will be highly appreciative 
of the high type of work all of the authors have 
done. 

MARCELLUs BROWN 
High School 
Oyster Bay, New York 
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INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION’ IN AMERICAN 
ScHoo.Ls. Proposed Objectives and Methods. 
By William E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cole. 
Foreword by William H. Kilpatrick. New 
York: Harper, 1943. Pp. 214. $1.00 (Paper). 
Two books arrived by the same mail. The 

reading of one, The Other Side of Main Street, 

by Henry Johnson provides a text for a discus- 
sion of the other, the subject of this review. In 
his book (p. 14) Johnson says: 


The visit to Sweden left me proud of my native country, 
and I have never since felt like apologizing for my an- 


Atlanta 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ‘<< 














cestry. Had I known as a child the position of my parents 
in the old country I might have been spared much hu- 
miliation. Had I been trained to facility in my mother 
tongue and in some knowledge of its literature, things 
might have been different. . . . I am proud of my ability 
to pronounce in the dialect of Skane 777, 777. Few Swedes 
born outside of Skane, and no native Americans can do 
that. . . . There is, I think, something to be said for 
some brands of hyphenated Americanism. But for myself 
I merely ask: Am I a better or worse American for having 
sloughed off that part of my inferiority complex which 
_ _ by an unremembered birthplace in a foreign 
an 


In this quotation is stated in positive terms 
the theme of the book being here reviewed. The 
authors would achieve for the youth of “minor- 
ity groups” in school the understanding which 
Henry Johnson acquired after growing up, or 
rather, through an adulthood visit to the old 
country. 

The subject matter of the Vickery-Cole book 
is stated in the Foreword by William H. Kil- 
patrick. This is the first volume of a series deal- 
ing with the attitudes, largely undesirable, and 
tensions of feeling to be found in (1) certain na- 
tionalistic groups, (2) religious antagonisms, (3) 
racial conflicts, and (4) differences in socio-eco- 
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nomic status of certain groups. Some individuals 
and groups may be victims of more than one of 
these intercultural or interracial strains. 

The pertinency of this theme needs hardly to 
be mentioned. In a world of nationalistic war, or 
a land haunted by race riots, or a society char- 
acterized by “progress and poverty,” not to men- 
tion Supreme Court reversals on a religious 
issue, there is cause enough for calling the atten- 
tion of teachers to the unfinished task of edu- 
cating for what the writers call “cultural democ- 
racy.” In their words: 

This book has two fundamental theses: one, that race 
and culture conflicts are serious threats to the well-being 
of individuals, of communities, and of the American nation 


as a whole; the other, that these conflicts can be lessened 
and, in certain instances, eliminated by a carefully planned 


educational program (p. 29). 


Having thus presented their goals the authors 
proceed to offer their “objectives and methods” 
for this “educational program.” And for the alert 
teacher, possessed of a “social awareness” of the 
issues implicit in this subject, there are many 
helps to be found—helps in the form of stated 
objectives (adapted from The Purposes of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy) and suggested 


activities. These helps can be of aid to every 
teacher from kindergarten through senior high 
school because of the careful attention which 
has been given to existing practice and curricu- 
lum offering. According to the writers (p. 63) the 
general goals of intercultural education are to 
promote national unity (as proposed by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission), to modify both 
minority- and majority-group culture traits which 
conflict with democratic principles, and to en- 
courage the retention of diverse values, folk- 
ways, and institutions which are in accord with 
democratic practice, satisfy the personal and so- 
cial needs of various groups, and enrich American 
life. The supporting evidence to be found in the 
remainder of the book makes it a reference man- 
ual for every teacher’s desk, though the lack of 
an index is somewhat of a handicap. 

The attack upon the problem of intercultural 
education is directed largely through the field of 
the social studies. This is naturally so. But one 
could wish that the planning which the authors 
have so clearly illuminated were more forcibly 
demonstrated as the responsibility of the entire 
school and its faculty. Since it is argued (and 
rightly) that attitudes are not alone a subject of 
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information or classroom instruction, is it not 
also clear that all teachers rather than some have 
a responsibility for their development? To single 
out language or art teachers and omit athletic 
coaches and mathematic teachers is a weakness 
of this attack. The authors say (pp. 68-69) “If 
the principal’s interest is slight both the plan- 
ning committee and the teachers charged with 
putting the program into operation work under 
a severe handicap.” Granting the importance and 
the gravity of this task as the authors have framed 
it, it is the point of this criticism that they should 
recommend that the administration and the fac- 
ulty together should undertake what ought to be 
an equally understood and shared responsibility. 

This criticism, however, need detract in no 
way from the use or efficacy of the book as an 
everyday working tool for every teacher. And the 
recognition of the task, it is to be hoped, will be 
no longer delayed. 

Haroip M. LonG 
Glens Falls High School 
Glens Falls, New York 
a 
ORIGINS OF AMERICAN SocioLocy. By L. L. Ber- 
nard and Jessie Bernard. New York: Crowell, 

1948. Pp. xiv, 866. $6.50. 

The Bernards’ new volume is a contribution to 
the history of the origins of sociology in the 
United States. It does not cover all the antece- 
dents of sociology in this country, but it does give 
an account of that movement—which is desig- 
nated as the Social Science Movement—as the 
most direct and immediate predecessor of the aca- 
demic discipline sociology. ‘The authors here pre- 
sent the social-science movement as to indicate 
the manner in which it led up to modern socio- 
logical theory from a phase of early social philoso- 
phy stemming from the French Enlightenment 
and the Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte, 
on the one hand, and from a later college and 
university discipline known as Social Science in 
the period extending from the late 1850's to the 
1890's. The work also show how the early reform 
emphases in Associationism and Post-Association- 
ism, in the economic schools of Social Science, in 
the American Social Science Association, and in 
kindred Social Science organizations, led in the 
last third of the nineteenth century to applied 
sociology and to social work. These are the chief 
immediate antecedents of sociology in the United 
States. (The other antecedents which are more 
remote and philosophical are not covered, as the 
authors believe that they call for a separate treat- 
ment.) 


Since this book is primarily interested in the 
development of social sciences as an integrated 
process which has eventually branched out into 
various independent branches of that field, it 
ought to be avidly read by all the members and 
supporters of Pi Gamma Mu. It would be difficult 
to overpraise this book, for it represents not 
alone tireless researches in this neglected field, 
but intelligent, objective, and careful reporting 
on a movement to create a special and unified 
science of human society and social welfare in 
the United States in the nineteenth century to be 
known as Social Science. It is not a history and 
criticism of the development of the various sep- 
arate social sciences in America, but “tribute to 
the monumental dream of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the dream of a society in which men took 
council from science in their dealings with the 
problems of human existence and betterment.” 

The sheer documentation of this work must 
have been a considerable labor. The result is a 
handbook of historical information on the roots 
of social science that is little short of a revelation. 

Joseru S. RoucEK 


Hofstra College 
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